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Professor Henry Jones Ford of Princeton has lately done 
sociologists the notable service of advertising to the world how 
ingeniously sociology may be misunderstood.’ This is by no 
means the first instance of strange sayings coming out of Prince- 
ton on this subject, but, in connection with recent occurrences 
at that venerable seat of learning, one of the effects of this elabo- 
rate darkening of counsel is reinforced suspicion that sociological 
obscuration is not only an affliction at Princeton but a policy. 

Professor Ford does this /ournal the honor of quoting, not 
without a certain fraction of approbation, the editorial in the 
first number of the volume just closed.? He had read the article, 
therefore, or at least parts of it. His allusions show that he 
recognized in it a thesis which deserved a certain degree of re- 
spect. He chooses, however, to ignore the methodological argu- 
ment, and instead of meeting sociology frankly on that plane, 
he throws around the situation a dust of incoherence, and irrele- 
vance and triviality. The article is consequently a curious speci- 
men of pseudo-scientific muck-raking. Its distortion and 
dislocation of near-facts into counts against sociology culminate 
in a permanent contribution to the humor of anti-sociological 

*Cf. The Pretensions of Sociology, below pp. 96 and 105. 


*“The Meaning of Sociology,” Am. Jour. of Sociol., XIV, 1. 
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prejudice. The climax of sociology’s misdoings is found in 
Professor Simon N. Patten’s address at Atlantic City last De- 
cember, when he was speaking as president of The American 
Economic Association! 

Assuming, as a preface to the present argument, the editorial 
above referred to, we take Professor Ford’s article as occasion 
for discussing the question, What sort of vindication ts coming 
to sociology? 

Instead of attempting to answer the question by direct reply 
to the various types of misconstruction packed into Professor 
Ford’s paper, we prefer to restate the meaning of the sociological 
movement. The vindication of sociology will appear, not in 
discovery of specific facts, nor in adoption of particular plans, 
still less in the attainment of a pedestal upon which sociology 
may pose in solitary state. It will come in eventual adjustment 
by the social sciences, and by social practice, to the conception of 
social relations which sociology represents. 

Whether or not he meant just what we must put into the 
words today, Comte was close to a crucial truth, more intelli- 
gible now than at his time, when he said, two-thirds of a cen- 
tury ago: 

It cannot be necessary to prove to anybody who reads this work that 
ideas govern the world, or throw it into chaos; in other words, that all 
social mechanism rests upon opinions. The great political and moral 
crises that societies are now undergoing is shown, by a rigid analysis, to 
arise out of intellectual anarchy. While stability in fundamental maxims 
is the first condition of genuine social order, we are suffering from an 
utter disagreement which may be called universal. Till a certain number 
of general ideas can be acknowledged as a rallying-point of social doctrine, 
the nations will remain in a revolutionary state, whatever palliatives may 
be devised; and their institutions can only be provisional. But whenever 
the necessary agreement on first principles can be obtained, appropriate 
institutions will issue from them, without shock or resistance; for the 
causes of disorder will have been arrested by the mere fact of the agree- 
ment. It is in this direction that those must look who desire a natural 
and regular, a normal state of society.* 

The substratum of meaning, which Comte was not late 
enough to put in full force into his quasi-prophetic language, is 


* Pos. Phil., chap. i. 
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that we have been passing from a static into a dynamic world; 
from a world of assorted things to a world of developing pro- 
cesses. Referring particularly to the English-speaking countries, 
our social sciences and the popular opinions which partly echo 


and are partly echoed by these sciences are in the last analysis 


still dominated by the statical conception. They are accordingly 
provincial, esoteric, and lifeless. 

It requires no wide observation or reading to collect abun- 
dant material for smart gibes at sociologists. It demands more 
reflection than the gibers are prepared to perform to discover that 
these same pert witticisms do more to impeach the scientific 
seriousness of the jesters than to discredit the real workers. In- 
quirers who are both candid and competent begin by distinguish- 
ing the latter from the rabble of parasites upon responsible soci- 
ology. Even without technical acquaintance with sociology, 
scholars ought to be able, on fairly familiar general principles, 
to distinguish the serious investigator from the desultory talker. 

There are more pharmaceutical, as there are more sociological, 
proprietary medicine exploiters than there are biological and 
sociological explorers. No academic man would go into print 
with an array of the sins of medical quacks, nor even of the 
disputes between investigators in the course of threshing out 
their results, as proof that there is no science in biology. To the 
men who understand what the sociologists are about, one simply 
exhibits quite as naive limitations who draws from the equally 
irrelevant social quacks and equally incidental disagreements 
of sociological scholars, the conclusion that there is nothing 
scientific in sociology. To confuse either biological or socio- 
logical investigators with the sorts of adventurers who counter- 
feit them is catchy in the clown or the yellow-journal para- 
grapher, but it is pitiable in a professed spokesman for science. 

In this time of uncompleted transition from categorical to 
evolutionary thinking, a few men who, in talent, in training, and 
in learning, are at least the peers of the satisfied traditionalists 
in the conventional sciences, have felt, more than they could at 
once formulate, the needs of modifications in our methodology 
of investigating and interpreting human experience. These men 
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are not amateurs, they are not Philistines, they are not rank out- 
siders. Man for man they know the inside of one or more of 
the social sciences from which they have come up out of great 
tribulation, quite as familiarly as the smug sectarians who resent 
departure from the standing order. Indeed, the vindication of 
sociology may, I am quite ready to admit, never come to soci- 
ology by name at all. Sociology may come to its own eventually 
in future forms of the social sciences developed out of the present 
crude technologies by men who will have the essential spirit of 
the present sociological movement, without adopting its name. 
At all events, both within the conventional social sciences, and in 
a growing number of cases in positions of their own co-ordinate 
in rank with that of the older disciplines, men are at work 
adapting the programme of social investigation to the pri- 
mary perceptions which are reducing anarchy to order in the 
sciences. 

In other words, partly within and partly without the tra- 
ditional social sciences, there is a methodological agitation, which 
we have called “the sociological movement,” which consciously 
or unconsciously starts from the premise that the outlook and the 
procedure of our academic sciences have been made partially 
obsolete by types and results of scientific analysis and synthesis 
which we accept in the abstract, which we have not co-ordinated, 
and the meaning of which for earlier scientific presumptions we 
have not recognized. 

To express briefly the present scientific conception of the 
problems of knowledge, we have come to a point at which it is 
not unsafe to predict that the tendency, for an indefinite period, 
is likely to be toward clearer defining of the knowable in terms 


of increasingly complex processes of physical causation, and then 


of these processes involved with progressively complex processes 
of psychical causation. In so far as it is necessary or useful to 
divide these connected processes, we may say in the rough that, 
in the order of complexity, our knowledge problems are, first 
those of physics (of course in a broader than the technical sense), 
second, those of psychology (also in a wider than the technical 
sense). 
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From this point of view, if we stick to our analysis of actual 
processes, instead of allowing ourselves to be backslidden into 


substitution of dialectics for analysis, it is merely a question of 
time when we shall become aware that, above the uncertain line 
beyond which physical causation may be treated as furnishing 
the relatively constant conditions, while psychical causation intro- 
duces the decisive variants, the whole knowledge problem may 
be reduced to the desideratum of knowing man acting. If the 
psychologist, rather than the sociologist, were making this reduc- 
tion to lowest terms, perhaps he would prefer to substitute some- 
thing like this: Our problem in understanding human experi- 
ence is to learn the conditions, the means, the processes, the prod- 
ucts, the purposes, and the vaiues of sentient activities. How- 
ever we phrase it, scientific reaching-out after understanding of 
life as it is conceives it as from first to last a correlation of 
functionings, the meanings of which have to be found first in 
the elemental processes themselves, and then in as much as can 
be discovered of the whole continuity of processes which they 
compose. 

With the view of the human reality as an incessant becom- 
ing of persons, and of relations between persons, through func- 
tional reactions within and between themselves, and with the 
physical conditions, the methodological question is sooner or later 
inevitable: Have the categories and the techniques, worked out 
mostly in accordance with earlier and very different fundamental 
conceptions, said the last word about ways and means of investi- 
gating and interpreting experience as we now conceive it? 

So far as the sociological movement has declared and system- 
atized itself, it is, first, merely the negative answer to this ques- 
tion. It does not thereby declare its independence of other 
divisions of social investigation, but it announces its refusal to 
be limited by their untenable prejudices. The sociological move- 
ment is, second, constructively, an effort to show how our knowl- 
edge processes need to be reinforced, in order to go as far as our 
means permit toward understanding human experience. It is not, 
as the traditionalists labor to make it appear, an amateurish dis- 
regard of tools of precision which scientists have perfected. It 
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is the declaration by specialists that the contrivances relied upon 
by the traditional sciences as tools of precision are bungling sub- 
stitutes for adequate means of the sort of research now in order. 
It is, furthermore, refusal to join any longer in making up a 
majority for votes of confidence in an archaic conception of 
science. 

The men who are, in namie or in spirit, in the sociological 
movement, have found out that the results with which the con- 
ventionalists are satisfied are relatively meaningless partial prod- 
ucts within the whole problem of experience. They are saying, 
more or less directly, to their self-satisfied colleagues, ““You may 
fool yourselves to the end of the chapter, if you will; you may 
fool academic authorities and the helpless public for a long time; 
but you cannot fool all the peuple all the time; and we prefer to 
put in our work creating a demand for a science that is more 
real, more precise, more conclusive than yours.” 

In short, the knowledge problem is: What, how, why, and 
of what account are the processes of sentient action which fall 


) 
within the human range of research? The methodological prob- 
lem then is: What means of discovery are at human disposal 


for solving the knowledge provlem? 

The sociological answer to the latter question is substantially 
that the categories and the technique of the older social sciences 
serve merely the preliminary purpose of assembling some of the 
raw material of the problem; while the ultimate treatment within 
our powers at present is sociological criticism on its situation 
side, supported by psychological criticism on its process side, with 
psychological and sociological treatment combined in the subse- 
quent valuation-synthesis. 

All this is as mystical to the man who has simply the horizon 
of the concrete social sciences as the differential calculus is to the 
man who knows only his arithmetic. Just as the mathematician 
knows that one reality vouches for the arithmetic and the calcu- 
lus, so psychologists and sociologists know that one reality 
manifests itself in the lesser and the greater social processes. 

From this general statement we may proceed to a few more 
particular propositions. 
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First, Sociology is already vindicated in part by the very con- 
clusion with which such writers as Professor Ford try to rule tt 
out of court; vis., that it is consciously and avowedly a science 
in the making. 

In our day nothing more vital than Mandarins’ traditions 
is ossified and encysted and sterilized. It is becoming. It is 
realizing itself, both in rearrangements within and in readjust- 
ments without. Some divisions of knowledge are not doing this. 
On the contrary they are vaunting their fixedness. The soci- 
ologists are men who refuse to be entombed in these sepulchers. 
They assert that knowledge of life is as vital as life itself, and 
they declare their independence of all the pseudo-scientific com- 
mittees of mummification who propose to make scientific stand- 
ing depend on acceptance of burial space. 


Primarily for this reason, no sociologist may speak very 


specifically for his colleagues. “There are diversities of gifts, 


but the same Spirit.” Because they are interrogating life, not 
forcing life into the molds of foregone conclusions, they fre- 
quently seem wholly detached from one another. It is, however, 
only the detachment of deployed skirmishers. They know their 
rallying-point, and their work makes for the success of a com- 
mon campaign. 

Second, Sociology is still further vindicated in part by the 
very accusations that are brought against it. 

Professor Ford’s article is a symptom of the amateurish stage 
of almost-science which, for brevity, we may caricature. Its 
major premise is that knowledge is preserved in an assortment 
of hermetically sealed cans. The right and the skill to open these 
cans is the monopoly and the mystery of corresponding groups of 
specialists. Each group has also the peculiar skill and right to 
manipulate the contents of its respective can. 

Every man who takes this view of science points to his 
precious can of preserves, and denies to the sociologist the rank 
of scientist till he can produce a can of a different sort of pre- 
serves from any previously listed in the collection. 


Third, Jn order to get a hearing at all, sociology has been 
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obliged to make a certain “ad hominem” argument for itself in 
terms of the cans-of-preserves conception of science. 

Although the chief reason, on the methodological side, for 
the existence of sociology, is this absurdity to which schematic 
classification of the sciences has led, the absurdity had preempted 
the minds of academic authorities, and there was nothing for 
the sociologists to do, if they were to get standing ground within 
academic territory, but to present themselves with cans of stuff 
in their hands that seemed to fill out the list of preserves neces- 
sary to complete the scientific assortment. There is nothing very 
heroic about this procedure, we must admit. It might have been 
better all around to stand outside the academic walls and to bom- 
bard the pedantries within till they capitulated. For well or ill, 
as the price of a place among the traditional sciences, the people 
who call themselves sociologists have assumed the burden of 


proving that they have a can of science-stuff of their own, and 
are thus as much entitled to a place among the academic can- 
openers as the predecessors who are exploiting more familiar 


brands of preserves. The most extreme illustrations are Profes- 
sors Simmel and Tonnies in Germany. They are among the most 
acute thinkers in the world today, and it is safe to predict that 
their work will be held in high honor when the present sociologi- 
cal movement has passed to its final account in the history of 
science. They are, however, paying a heavy duty of apparent 
provincialization of their activities, in order to be tolerated among 
the academically protected interests.* 

We are perhaps getting what we deserve in kind, though 
more than our share in degree, when we are taunted with having 
only an empty can, or one filled from the cast-offs of other cans. 
Out calling is first and foremost to show up the absurdity of the 
can-of-preserves obsession in science; and we are making our 
election sure just in the degree in which we differentiate our- 
selves from the can-openers, and promote the perception that real 
science has the task of reorganizing itself for an entirely differ- 
ent procedure. 

*In a later number we shall return to this subject in connection with 


Simmel. 
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Meanwhile, when we have to argue with the order of intelli- 


gence which cannot rise above the can-of-preserves conception, 


we need not go to Europe for material for the ad hominem 
argument. People who cannot understand the reconstructive 
pointings from the sociological outlook, but must have a can of 
stuff before their eyes, will hardly find, in their whole trade-list, 
samples of material more worth collecting, or better entitled to 
a separate label, than the contents of Professor Ross’s Social 
Control, or Professor Cooley's two books, Human Nature and 
the Social Order, and Social Organization. Without appealing 
to more general treatises, we might rest the case for sociology, 
against the charge that it has no subject-matter, on the types of 
relations which these books bring to light. 

Fourth, The most impressive body of social science in the 
world is sociology in everything but name. Professor Ford says: 

In America, although not to any extent in Europe, sociology, con- 
sidered as a scheme of methodology, has made some impression on 
scholars in the established sciences. 

One might exhaust the thesaurus of sophistries without find- 
ing a more perfect specimen of correct statement of fact which 
utterly misrepresents truth. The reason why sociology as 
methodology has made no distinct impression in Germany is that 
the methodology that has grown up within the social sciences 
in Germany is so nearly the methodology which the sociologists 
in America are formulating that the function of the sociological 
methodologist is virtually performed under another title. The 
spirit of life has not been dissected out of the social sciences in 
Germany in anything like the degree to which it has been killed 
off in England and America. Resurrection through external 
methodological treatment is consequently not so obviously called 
for in the one case. It appears to be the only hope in the other. 

When Mr. Hobson, author of The Evolution of Modern 
Capitalism, was on his latest lecture tour in this country, he made 
some of his economic colleagues gasp by the frank confession, 
“The reason why political economy has so little prestige in Eng- 
land today is that it succeeded in throttling sociology half a cen- 


tury ago.” 
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There are economists in American universities who do every- 
thing in their power to prevent their graduate students from tak- 
ing any of the sociological courses. 

A review copy of an American book on the methodology of 
sociology was sent to the American Historical Review. The 
editor returned it to the publishers with the comment, “No doubt 
the book will be useful to the sociologists, but it contains noth- 
ing of interest to historians.”” The book was nevertheless treated 
respectfully by European journals of all the social sciences. Its 
main argument was almost as directly a thesis in the metho- 
dology of history as of sociology. It is either valid or invalid. 
The American editor’s statement was either defamation of the 
character of historians in this country, or, in denying their inter- 
est in open questions of methodology it was an official confession 
of the provincialism against which the sociological movement is 
a protest. 

In contrast with these crudities, we may point to the fact that 
Wundt, to whom all the psychologists in the world listen with 
respect, if not always with assent, in his Methodenlehre gave 
sociology essentially the relation to other divisions of science 
which the sociologists have claimed. The only escape from the 
same conclusion is to plead the baby act, and to stop short with 
one’s own can of preserves instead of following out the corre- 
lations of activities. 

In the more concrete divisions of science, while Schaffle 
undoubtedly sacrificed some of his prestige as an economist by 
writing a sociology which the Germans have never understood, 
Schmoller, who is outranked by none of the economists, seems 
to have fitted naturally into the position of president of the 
Institut Internationale de Sociologie. A reason for this may be 
found in the preface to the first of the two volumes published 


last year by eminent economists in celebration of Professor 
Schmoller’s seventieth birthday. The preface has the signatures, 
“Geibel, Lexis, von Philippovich, Schumacher, Sering, Wagner.” 
It contains this passage: 

No one who goes through the following monographs can escape the 
impression that the development of German economic theory in the nine- 
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teenth century has been extraordinarily rich. Especially since the middle 
of the century, there is evident appearance of new ideas, and new points 
of view which investigation takes as points of departure, and there is 
increase of the objects of investigation to which research turns its atten- 
tion. In all this, two facts are decisive, first, the revision to which views 


of the relations of the individual to the state were subjected, and second, 


the deeper analysis of the individual himself. This latter led to the result 


that we learned to understand individual volition and action as product of 
social conditions; we learned that all the forces which form the life of 
mankind must be investigated in their influence upon human industry, that 
this industry is not to be regarded as the outcome of absolute natural 
necessities alone, but also of casual cultural conditions, that is, of 
factors historical in origin, and which are morally influenced and directed. 
Therewith were new tasks imposed upon theory and policy. /t was neces- 
sary to investigate the relationships of industry to other social life-mani- 
festations, and to understand industry itself as an inseparable member of 
the one life of society. Necessarily involved in all this was enhanced 
sense of the significance of all the historically evolved institutions and 
organizations into which individuals are voluntarily or by compulsion articu- 
lated, the family, the corporations, the parish, the state, etc. This exten- 
sion of the range of research produced new tendencies and methods in 
science, and therewith at the same time an antithesis of views about 
boundaries and purposes, which is nothing else than an expression of. the 
variety of the tasks which economic theory must undertake. 

Whether, in view of this fact, one may speak of a unified economic 
theory, is a question which cannot here be answered. Whatever be the 
answer, the results of this development must be taken over, and it must be 
recognized that the merit belongs to the German national economists of 
having, in all this, begun to investigate industry in all its relationships, 
and to interpret national industry as a historical social organism, and 
hence in the flux of social becoming and changing. Jn this historical life 
process of popular industry, man appears not merely as the determined but 
also as a determining factor, which through law and morality takes a hand 
in the order and progress of historical occurrences. This perception is the 
root from which the most important and decisive remodellings of our 
science have grown. It has not abolished the value of that scientific tend- 
ency which limits itself to investigation of purely economic regularities, 
but it has brought us into the presence of new tasks. It has led to deeper 
psychological consideration of the individual and of his motivations; it has 
given an impulse to a different conception of the nature of civic society, 
to a higher valuation of the social organizations of mankind in general; 
it has brought to pass that, in many ways, economic theory has expanded 
itself into social science. 


* Italics ours, 
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While these propositions by no means show that there is no 
function left for sociologists, even in Germany, they present, to 
anyone who is acquainted with English and American economic 
thinking first, a contrast which of itself would be sufficient to 
vindicate the sociological volunteers in this country, and second, 
they illustrate very clearly why the demand for a distinct soci- 
ological methodology has been less acute in Germany than in the 
English-speaking countries. There has never been as wooden 
fencing off of the different divisions of sociological labor from 
one another in Germany as is orthodox today in England and 
America. 

Turning to the historians, the parochialism of Anglo-Saxon 
scholars might be shown by contrast, if space permitted analysis 
of the attitude toward the subject shown by the best-known 
French historical methodologist, Seignobos, in his monograph, La 
méthode historique appliquée aux sciences sociales. The same 
contrast appears in the leading German writer on historical 
methodology. In his latest edition Bernheim defines history as 
follows: 

Historical science is the science which investigates and exhibits the 
temporally and spatially delimited facts of the development of mankind in 
their (singular as well as typical and collective) activities as social beings, 
in the correlation of psycho-physical causality." 

If English and American historians were far enough ad- 
vanced to adopt such a declaration—with heart as well as with 
lips, and with decent insight into all that it involves—we could 
hardly wonder if some of the more faint-hearted sociologists 
should infer that their occupation was gone. 

As to the political scientists, it would be easy to maintain 
the thesis that, from Montesquieu in France, and von Osse in 
Germany, the continental predecessors of present political theo- 
rists have, on the whole, considering the state of knowledge in 


*“Die Geschichtswissenschaft ist die Wissenschaft, welche die zeitlich und 
raumlich bestimmten Tatsachen der Entwicklung der Menschen in ihren (singu- 
laren wie typischen und kollektiven) Betatigungen als soziale Wesen im Zu- 
sammenhange psycho-physischer Kausalitat erforscht und darstellt.”—Lehrbuch 
der historischen Methode und der Geschichts-philosophie fiinfte und sechste 
Auflage (1908), p. 9. 
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their day, shown more affinity for what we now call the func- 
tional interpretation of society than the type of classifiers for 
whom Professor Ford speaks.* 

The jealousy which would smother sociology, in the interest 
of a programme of forcing all knowledge into cans, of form and 
caliber prescribed by an a priori schematology, is not science but 


Vw 


decadence. 

Fifth, No competent sociologist ever supposed that he had a 
technique which could be a substitute for adequate means of 
research already devised by other divisions of social science. 
No one who comprehends the sociological movement, and means 
to tell the truth, would be caught accusing the sociologists of 
trying to make facts and relations and programmes out of noth- 
ing by a method through the use of which sociologists claimed 
to be sufficient unto themselves. The precise opposite is not only 
assumed by the sociologists, but from the start they have labored 
to provoke all the can-openers for very shame to admit the like 
in their own cases. The sociologist has to take his physics and 
psychology, and ethnology, and history, and economics, as they 
are given to him by the present conditicn of those divisions of 
labor. If he makes mistakes of fact or of conclusion, they are 
probably not counts against sociology at all. They may justify 
true bills against the individual’s patience and caution and so- 
briety. They may chiefly expose either the incompleteness of 
the older divisions of knowledge, or the inadequacy of the means 
of communication between scientific investigators. 

Sixth, Soctology could affurd to rest its expectation of vindi- 
cation solely on its attorneyship for the motor aspects of knowl- 
edge. Knowledge that is knowledge only is an abortion. Knowl- 
edge is vital only when it is transformed into arterial sustenance 
for action. Here again sociology is neither a creator out of 
nothing nor a monopolist of the thing created. It has specialized 
more persistently than any other division of science upon the 
problem of making knowledge available for the guidance of con- 


*So far as the Germans are concerned, I think I have demonstrated this 
in a book which will appear in September: The Cameralists, the Pioneers of 
German Social Polity, 
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structive social conduct. To say that we may summon from the 
historians and moralists and political philosophers and economists 
a great cloud of witnesses that knowledge is of no use until it is 
applied, robs sociology of no laurels. Does anyone discover a 
danger that knowledge will apply itself too fast in rationalizing 
the world’s conduct? Is there no room for specializing as 
admonisher of men that knowledge is at hand which our social 
programmes have not assimilated? Both the Verein fiir Social- 
polittk in 1871, and the American Economic Association in 1885 
projected the motor impulse into social science in a salutary way. 
Without disparaging either movement, it must be pointed out 
that there was in each a certain hiatus between the dynamic 
sentiment of the organization, and the dynamic knowledge neces- 
sary to give the sentiment lasting force. Sociology has done no 
mean service in calling for organization of that sentiment into a 
system which shall rely for support upon functional psychology. 

In a nutshell, our whole elaborate scientific liturgy of life no 
more fits the reality which we encounter when we freely inspect 
human experience, than Calvin's /nstitutes reflect the moral order 
in which modern men believe. The sociological movement is 
fundamentally a resolve to learn life from life, not to take a 
version of it on the authority of a pseudo-scientific liturgy. 
The sociological movement begins whenever men part company 
with the /Veltanschauung that life is a department store stocked 
with original packages of assorted stuff. The sociological move- 
ment gets a character of its own as fast as it brings into dis- 
tinct focus the substitute Weltanschauung which the process con- 
ception of life throws on the screen. The nearest that we are 
likely to get for a long time to literalism in our social sciences 
will be in rendering the on-goings of the life-process in some 
variation of these terms: Everything that occurs among men 
is a certain reaction of the physical forces; beyond that it is more 
distinctively evolving processes first of knowing, then of feeling 
or judgment valuations, in view of concurrently evolving pur- 
poses, and of choices converging toward those purposes. 

The only possible vindication for an intellectual movement is 
that people after a while find themselves thinking its way. It is as 
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evident that all thinking about social relations is setting irre- 


sistibly toward sociological channels, as that all our thinking is 


affected by Darwin. The solemn men, who return from reading 
the signs of the times with reports that there is nothing in soci- 
ology, deserve a stanza in the old song of Noah’s neighbors. 
They knew it wasn’t going to be much of a shower. 
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CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN AMERICA 


JOHN SPARGO 
Yonkers N. Y. 


The most remarkable recent development of socialism in 
America is the phase of the movement represented by the Chris- 
tian Socialist Fellowship. Almost every country in the world 
has its Christian-socialist movement, but only in the United 
States is there a perfectly harmonious and intimate relation 
between it and the regular socialist political party. 

England is the classic home of so-called Christian socialism. 
Little more is implied by the term, in England, than a philan- 
thropic attitude toward the poor and the oppressed. Among the 
members of the various Christian-socialistic organizations there 
are many earnest and sincere men and women who accept the full 
political programme without reserve and loyally support it. But 
most of the members do not. They content themselves with 
preaching an ethical propaganda of human brotherhood, and, on 
the practical side, with reform movements, such as co-operative 
trading, anti-sweating crusades, relief colonies for the unem- 
ployed, and the promotion of the use of leadless-glaze pottery— 
all very commendable works, but not fundamentally related to 
socialism as that term is rightly understood. 

To one familiar with the writings of Frederic Denison 
Maurice, the founder of English Christian socialism, it is evident 
enough that he was not in sympathy with the great fundamental 
changes contemplated by the socialist of today. His desire was 
to “christianize socialism,’ by which he could not have meant 
more than to supplant socialism by Christianity. The spirit of 
Maurice largely prevails in the Christian-socialist movement 
today, and to find prominent Christian socialists opposing the 
socialist candidates at election time, and supporting anti-socialists, 
is not unusual. 

The Christian-socialistic movement of Germany—the move- 
ment started and led by the Protestants, Pastor Todt, and the late 
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Dr. Stécker—has long been the subject of merciless criticism by 
those who denied its right to be considered either Christian or 
socialist. On its economic side, at least, Pastor Todt’s work was 
originally quite in harmony with the Marxian socialist theory, 
but the aggressive “atheism” of the leaders of the social-Demo- 
cratic party developed in him a sort of mania. Starting out to 
convert the social democrats from this cardinal error, he and his 
friends became more and more concerned with fighting the 
socialists upon the religious issue than with supporting them upon 
the economic issue. For many years the Mucker-Socialismus of 
the Christian socialists has taken the form of bitter opposition to 
the social-democratic party. It has stood for the reactionary 


policy of strengthening the monarchical power, to make the 


sovereign absolute and independent of parliament, and for that 
most detestable of propagandas, at once repulsive to Christian 
and socialist ethics, anti-Semitism. It is easy to understand the 
intense, immeasurable hatred and contempt of the average Ger- 
man socialist for this kind of Christian socialism, and the spread 
of that hatred and contempt to other lands. 

In the United States we have, happily, never had Christian 
socialism of the German, Todt-Stocker brand. We have always 
had a few Christian socialists of the Kingsley-Maurice type, 
mostly confining their activities to the Protestant Episcopal 
church, and never coming into contact with the actual socialist 
movement. But the Christian Socialist Fellowship represents 
neither of these types. It is concerned only with the carrying 
of the doctrines of socialism as taught by the socialist party to the 
Christian church. It has thus a very close relation to the political 
socialist movement. 

When one reflects that the socialist movement in America 
was for many years, and until very recent times, almost exclu- 
sively composed of Germans, and that the German influence, 
while rapidly declining, is still quite an important factor in the 
movement, it will be easy to understand the consternation with 
which the formation of the Christian Socialist Fellowship, by 
active members of the socialist party, was viewed. Here, indeed, 
was treason to the cause! That some of the most prominent and 
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active members of the socialist party should warmly support the 
fellowship was incomprehensible. 

Equally strange was the fact that the Christian socialists did 
not begin a propaganda to christianize the socialists, but con- 
fined themselves to doing socialist propaganda among the Chris- 
tians—not the propaganda of a diluted socialism, but the same 
straight, uncompromising socialism for which the socialist party 
stood. Filled with hatred and distrust of Christian socialism, 
many went to the lectures and meetings arranged by the fellow- 
ship, expecting to detect the cloven hoof of their devil. They 
were dumbfounded to discover that, except for some devotional 
exercises, and the use of a somewhat strange theological jargon, 
the meetings were just like those arranged by the party. Often 
there were the same speakers—prominent socialists of undoubted 
integrity, not Christians, often, indeed, Jews! The burden of 
the speeches was the same: men were urged to support the social- 
ist party; the “class struggle” was clearly enunciated ; sometimes 
the red flag was much in evidence. Christian ministers preached 
openly in support of the socialist party, and urged their hearers 
to vote for Mr. Debs, the soctalist-party candidate! 

Here was a miracle: an inexplicable thing. The socialists 
of Europe heard of it and read about it and were staggered by 
the new phenomenon. Professor Ragaz, a theological professor 
of Zurich, himself a socialist, declares that there was intense 
astonishment on the part of the social democrats of Europe at 
the socialist orthodoxy displayed at the Christian-socialist con- 
ferences held in various American cities. They could not under- 
stand the union of Christian belief with the most uncompromis- 
ing adherence to the Marxian philosophy. “How can that sort 
of regular party doctrine come from Christians?” they asked. 
One of the most prominent social democrats in Freiburg, Ger- 
many, exclaimed with amazement: “Why, good straight party 
members, who have worked for socialism for years, have left 
here to go to America, and we hear after a while that he or she 
actually goes to church, and one has even joined a church. 
What kind of a church, and what kind of a socialist movement 
have you got over there, anyhow?” 

In fact the fellowship is not a Christian-socialist organization 
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at all. The name is a misnomer, and, in the opinion of many of 
its members, should be changed. “Fellowship of Socialist 
Christians” would be much more nearly descriptive of the aims 
and spirit of the organization, but not entirely so. For there are 
Jews among its membership, and even agnostics and atheists. 
The object of the organization is to “permeate churches and 
other religious institutions with the social message of Jesus”’— 
by which socialism is understood. All who agree with the neces- 
sity of that are welcome to membership. 

The position of the fellowship has been clearly and unequivo- 
cally stated in a “Declaration of Principles,” adopted at the 
national convention last June. This statement, written by a 
prominent socialist writer active in the socialist party, sets forth 
that the fellowship “‘does not stand for a socialism that is dis- 
tinctively Christian ;” that it has no connection with, or relation 
to, the so-called Christian-socialist movement in Europe which 
antagonizes the socialist parties; that it stands for uncompromis- 
ing socialism as represented by the great international socialist 
movement and by the socialist party of the United States; that 
its aim is “not to christianize socialism,” but simply to spread a 
knowledge of, and belief in, socialism among people of religious 
belief and affiliation. 

In this spirit, the fellowship has held meetings all over the 
United States. Many of its most active members are equally 
active in the socialist party itself. Just prior to the last election, 
some two hundred ministers, all in actual charge of parishes, and 
representing all the leading Protestant sects, signed a manifesto 
pledging themselves to the socialist cause, and it is said that 
upward of two thousand other ministers have signified their 
general sympathy and support. 

Whatever one’s views of socialism may be, it cannot be gain- 
said that this development of socialism in America is a most 
remarkable phenomenon. Will the union of socialism and 
Christianity continue, or will a split inevitably occur upon the 
religious issue? Time alone can answer that question with cer- 
tainty, but it must be said that there are fewer signs of such a 
split today than at any time in the history of the movement. 
Rash, incautious, tactless men on either side may provoke a 
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division at any time, but with a continuance of the broad, wise 
tolerance which has hitherto prevailed upon both sides the per- 
manence of the union would seem to be secured. 

The fact is that socialism has entered upon a new phase, both 
in Europe and this country. Modern socialism had its roots in 
the scientific renascence which began with Darwin, and it natur- 
ally and inevitably partook of the resultant rationalism. It was 
inevitably drawn into the phase of the long warfare of science 
and theology which the new theories provoked. Just as a belief 
in the new theories of evolution was, for a long time, regarded, 
on both sides of the controversy, as being synonymous with 
atheism, so belief in socialism, for a long time, was held by 
friends and foes alike as being synonymous with atheism. It is 
a far cry from Liebknecht’s statement in 1875, that no one is 
worthy of the name of a socialist ““who does not consecrate him- 
self to the spread of atheism,” and the wild diatribes of Bebel 
in the same period, to the declaration of the German social- 
democratic party, in the Erfurt Pregramm, in 1891, that reli- 
gious belief is a private matter, and to Bebel’s action in advising 
the wide circulation of Pastor Kutter’s book, They Must!—an 
exhortation to Christians to support the social democracy be- 
cause they are Christians. 

The tide of crude materialism which was at its height in the 
late sixties and early seventies of the nineteenth century has 
receded, largely because its battles against equally crude dogmas 
have won. Christianity has thrown off the shackles of dogma, 
to a large extent, and returned to its primal social ideals. On 
the other hand, the blind faith of the early rationalism, with its 
bitter intolerance, has been modified. When a bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal church in America can carry the red card 
of membership in the socialist party, and when, as at the last 
convention in Chicago, delegates to the national convention of 
the socialist party, as loyal Catholics, without any shame or 
apology to any of their comrades, can go directly from mass 
to the work of shaping the policy of the socialist party, it is 
obvious that we are in the presence of a new socialism of a quality 
and temper undreamed of by Marx and Engels. 
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THE IMMIGRANT’S BILL OF RIGHTS 


ALCOTT W. STOCKWELL 
U. S. Immigration Service, Boston 


Much of the opposition which at one time threatened to pre- 
vent the ratification of the Constitution, framed at the memorable 
convention of 1787 in Philadelphia, was justified by a most 
serious Omission in the structure of that instrument. The omis- 
sion was nothing less than a failure essentially to recognize the 
ultimate object for which constitutions are created. The atten- 
tion of the delegates had been concentrated on the frame while 
the foundation, corresponding with the individual rights of the 
citizens for whom the government was to be erected, seemingly 
had been ignored. It became necessary to supply the deficiency. 
Instead of altering the completed structure, however, it was pro- 
posed to add a series of amendments which should adequately 
recognize and guard the claims of the common people. The so- 
called Bill of Rights was accordingly framed. Presented in the 
form of ten amendments this Bill of Rights became a part of 
the Constitution as finally adopted. 

The prime object in the minds of the delegates, as reflected 
in the preamble of the Constitution, was to secure the blessings 
of liberty to the “people of the United States” and their “pos- 
terity.” Little did they conceive, however, of the future develop- 
ment of the nation that they were founding. In the strongest 
flights of imagination they could scarcely have grasped the even- 
tual significance of the term posterity which now relates to a 
population of eighty-five millions. Nor would they have believed 
that the Constitution might one day protect millions who could 
not, technically speaking, be called the “people of the United 
States.” Nevertheless it is true that our vast immigrant popu- 
lation enjoys on a practical basis of equality the rights guaran- 
teed to the citizens that compose the nation. It is not enough to 
say, however, that immigration legislation has been inspired by 
the spirit of the Constitution. The active manifestation of that 
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spirit in recent years has culminated in the Immigration Act 
approved February 20, 1907. which in effect constitutes the 
immigrant’s bill of rights. 

To acknowledge this fact is merely to recognize a notable 
expression of that universally advancing spirit of humanity 
which, despite many appearances to the contrary, is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of moderr civilization. Nevertheless the 
example of the United States is unique among the great nations 
in respect to its attitude toward the individual immigrant and 
toward the immigrant as an individual. It would hardly be 
possible, for example, elsewhere to secure the enactment of such 
an elaborate legal system for safeguarding the interests of the 
alien immigrant as is found in the act of Congress to which 
reference is made. 

This statement does not necessarily imply a corresponding 
neglect of the rights of the citizens of the United States nor the 
omission of measures designed to guard their interests. Those 
classes of aliens, in other words, that are deemed by general con- 
sent to be totally undesirable, are excluded from admittance. 
Thus provision is made for the absolute exclusion of aliens 
afflicted with tuberculosis or with a loathsome or dangerous, con- 
tagious disease, as well as idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, 
epileptics, insane persons, persons who have been insane within 
five years previously, persons who have had two or more attacks 
of insanity at any time previous to arrival, and persons certified 
to have a mental defect which may affect their ability to earn a 
living.! From the excluding decision of the immigration officers 
at the port of arrival, in the case of an alien found to be within 
any of the foregoing classes, there is no appeal. But an alien de- 
barred for other cause—such as pauperism or as being a contract- 
laborer—has the right of appeal to the Secretary of the Depart- 

2There is an exception within the first class mentioned in the case of an 
alien who has, after landing, filed his declaration of intention to become a 
citizen of the United States. Thus it is provided that if his wife or any of his 
children, for whom he may thereafter send, is found to be “affected with any 


contagious disorder,” admittance may be secured if it shall be determined that 
the “disorder is easily curable” or if “they can be permitted to land without 


danger to other persons.” 
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ment of Commerce and Labor at Washington. ‘The secretary 
may, after reviewing all the evidence, reverse the decision ren- 
deed at the port of arrival and permit landing. Thus aliens to the 
number of 1,600, debarred during the fiscal year of 1908, availed 
themselves of this privilege, and in about one-half the cases the 
appeal was sustained. Of this number two hundred and fifty were 
landed under bond. Some six hundred and fifty additional were 
also admitted on bond as provided by law in reference to certain 
types of medical cases.? 

One would suppose that the responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment in the case of a rejected immigrant, or of an alien ordered 
deported, ceased at the time of his delivery aboard the vessel 
selected for his passage to the country whence he came. Experi- 
ence, however, has proved the contrary. To square the records 
of deportation with the modern demands of humanity it has been 
necessary further to protect the excluded immigrant in two direc- 
tions. Suitable penalties have been provided, in the first place, 
for the punishment of a steamship master or agent who enforces 
payment from a rejected alien or his relatives for the cost of the 
return passage ;* and in the second place special provision has 
been made in the cases of debarred immigrants, as well as of 
aliens returned within the statutory period of three years from the 
date of landing, whose mental or physical condition is such as 
to require particular care and attention on the ocean voyage. 
Under the existing regulations the steamship company (repre- 
sented during the voyage by the ship’s surgeon) becomes respon- 
sible for this special attendance. The company is required to 
return a signed report showing the condition and care of the 


2It may be of interest to know that during the fiscal year 1908 (ending 
June 30, 1908) there were turned back at the ports of arrival about 11,000 
aliens, or 1.3 per cent. of the total number of nearly 800,000 applying for 
admittance. (See Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1908, pp. 14-16). 


* The law specifically provides that a debarred alien, or one deported within 
three years from the date of landing, shall be returned at the expense of the 
steamship company bringing him to the United States. Occasional reports of 
successful attempts on the part of steamship agents or officials to secure reim- 
bursement for the cost of return passage called for the remedy which is now 


provided. 
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alien during the process of deportation and including a receipt 
of delivery from the proper relatives or authorities at the point 
of final destination. 

It is an axiom of international law that dependents are justly 
supportable at the expense of the government of which they are 
legal citizens. The principle is also fundamental in the law of 
self-preservation as applied to states or nations. In the recog- 
nition of this principle the United States has encountered a prob- 
lem the pressure of which has been keenly felt in the older and 
more densely populated comraunities. Where the demand for 
relief has expressed itself in legislation, however, the state has 
remained true to its traditions by specifically guarding the per- 
sonal rights of the alien through the incorporation of measures 
aimed at the avoidance of undue severity in the enforcement of 
the law. 

An examination of secs. 20 and 21 of the act of 1907, and 
the regulations predicated thereon, will make this fact apparent. 
These sections provide for the deportation at any time within 
three years from the date of landing, at the expense of the steam- 
ship company bringing them. of aliens found to be unlawfully 
in the United States. Among this class are aliens who become 
public charges in hospitals or other charitable institutions from 
causes existing prior to landing, and alien inmates of penal insti- 
tutions (or otherwise apprehended) who are ascertained to have 
committed a felony or crime involving moral turpitude prior to 
entering the United States.4 An alien, on the other hand, who 
becomes a public charge from causes arising subsequent to land- 
ing is not subject to expulsion under the immigration laws. Nor 
is there provision for dealing with the cases of alien malefactors 
for crimes and misdemeanors committed in this country.® 


*The following additional classes of aliens are subject to deportation 
within three years from the date of landing: (1) Aliens who, at the time of 
entry, belonged to any of the classes excluded from admittance and who 
should, therefore, have been then debarred; (2) alien women or girls found 
to be leading an immoral life; and (3) aliens found to have entered the 
country at any other place or in any other manner than as provided by the 
regulations or designated by the immigration officers, 

*A single exception to this statement relates to alien women or girls found 
to be leading an immoral life within three years from the date of landing. With 
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But in treating “prior’’ cases that are subject to deportation 
the rights of the aliens are guarded in a noteworthy manner. 
Rules 32 to 35 inclusive, of the Immigration Regulations indicate 
the procedure to be followed in the case of an alien who becomes 
a public charge within the statutory period from causes existing 
prior to landing. These preliminary requirements embrace (1 ) 
the submission of an “unequivocal” medical certificate by the 
institution in which the alien is a public charge; (2) the securing 
of an official verification of landing from the records at the port 
of the alien’s entry; (3) a formal application for warrant of 
arrest from the immigration cfficer, to whose attention the case 
has been brought, addressed to the department at Washington; 
and (4) a hearing under the terms of the warrant (if issued) 
accorded the alien, who is apprised in advance of his right to be 
represented by counsel so that he may be enabled to show cause, 
if any, why he should not be deported in conformity to law. 
After consideration of all the evidence (which includes a supple- 
mentary certificate from the physician in charge indicating 
whether the condition of the alien is such as to require special 
care and attention during the ocean voyage) the Secretary of the 


Department may issue a warrant of deportation if he is satisfied 
that the alien is here in violation of law. In other cases of 
aliens who may be found subject to expulsion the preliminary 


procedure is practically identical. These aliens, also, pending a 
decision in their cases, may be released from custody on the 
giving of a suitable bond. 

The law, however, has not been satisfied with the adoption of 
measures reasonably to safeguard the fundamental rights of the 
immigrant. Not content with this very creditable achievement 
it proceeds further and incidentally protects the immigrant’s 
reputation by avoiding the opprobrium which in this country 
attaches to any form of economic dependence upon the com- 
this exception the existing laws and regulations do not provide for the 
deportation of an alien on the basis of a criminal record established after 
landing. It must be shown that he has, prior to arrival, “been convicted of 
or admits having committed a felony or other crime or misdemeanor involving 
moral turpitude ;” and then only within a period of three years from the date of 


landing is he liable to expulsion. 
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munity. The regulations prov:de, that is to say, for payment of 
the cost of care and maintenance in hospital from the date of 
notification to that of the alien’s deportation, out of the Immi- 
grant Fund created by the head-tax collected from the steam- 
ship companies. The progressive Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, indeed, as long ago as 1894, entered into a contract with 
the federal government under the terms of which payment is 
made from the Immigrant Fund in cases also of aliens who 
become public charges within one year of the date of landing 
from causes arising subsequent thereto. Such cases, of course, 
are not subject to deportation. The point to be emphasized, how- 
ever, is the relief of the community from the burden of support- 
ing those who have no claim of citizenship or “settlement.” ® 
Nevertheless the reputation of our immigrant population has 
suffered by reason of the acts of a fractional number who con- 
stitute what is loosely termed the criminal class. 


It is an unfortunate fact that the criminal, like the poor, is 
always with us. Eventually, doubtless, the one class will disap- 
pear with the other since each becomes more anomalous with 


advancing civilization. Both are largely the result of conditions 
for which the individual units are not wholly responsible; both 
deserve sympathetic and humane treatment. But with the recog- 
nition of these common principles there occurs a parting of the 
ways. Ina practical consideration of the problem the delinquent 
class is to be treated as a positive and the dependent class as a 
negative menace to society. The difference from the immigra- 
tion standpoint is sufficiently definitive to be recognized in legis- 
lation. 

In a consideration of the principles involved it is important 
justly to determine the status of the convicted offender against 


*The steamship companies are assessed a head-tax of $4.00 on every 
alien admitted to the United States. In view of the fact that this tax is paid 
indirectly by the immigrants, and included in the cost of their transportation, 
they appear justly entitled to an emergency claim upon: the fund created by 
their contributions. This is a right emphasized by the fact that under nor- 
mal conditions there has remained a considerable surplus in the Immigrant 
Fund after payment of all expenses incidental to the maintenance of the U. S. 


Immigration Service. 
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society. Is he entitled to the privileges and courtesies established 
by society for the benefit of its peaceable and law-abiding mem- 
bers? Does not the offender by virtue of his offense, so to speak, 
forfeit his rights to such benefits? The provisions of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1907 make no specific distinction among the 
several classes subject to expulsion within three years after land- 
ing. The alien malefactor is granted the same privileges and 
immunities as the unfortunate immigrant who becomes a public 
charge in hospital from prior causes or who, for any other reason, 
may be found to be illegally in the United States. His case is 
not considered with a view to deportation, in other words, unless 
(1) the existence of a “prior” criminal record is proved and 
(2) an official verification of landing is furnished which shows 
(or he admits the fact) that he has been in the country for a 
period of less than three years. 

The new law had been in force less than a year, however, 
when the need of discrimination became manifest. Difficulties 
peculiar to the disposal of cases of the most undesirable class 
were frequently encountered. The task of securing verification 
of landing was at times insurmountable. The positively unde- 
sirable alien was seen to be the one who took the precaution to 
migrate under an assumed name, to change his name after arrival, 
or to enter the United States in some other surreptitious manner. 
The probability of securing a verification of landing under such 
conditions was exceedingly remote. It also happened that aliens 
actually subject to expulsion frequently refused to divulge such 
facts as would assist in the verification of landing, or deliberately 
falsified with the same object in view.’ 

‘If this paper had not already exceeded its original limits the present 
would be an opportune occasion for specifying the classes of aliens to whom 
this paragraph refers. Mention should be made, at least, of the class known 
as deserting alien seamen. There is a constant leakage through the various 
ports of aliens once rejected, or known to be inadmissible, who secure passage 
in the guise of seamen and desert their ship on arrival. The resulting con- 
ditions afford one of the most perplexing problems of present-day immigra- 
tion. It is obviously true that the restrictive features of the law may be 
largely neutralized by a failure properly to control this leak. So far it has 
seemingly been impossible to secure such co-operative action on the part of 
the interested steamship companies as is essential to anything like adequate 


control of this evil. 
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To provide for these contingencies, therefore, the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor has issued special instructions, incorpo- 
rated in two departmental circulars, with reference to the more 
expeditious disposal of cases of alien anarchists and criminals as 
well as of alien women and girls found to be leading an immoral 
life. The secretary specifically directs that “‘when it is impracti- 
cable to ascertain the date of the alien’s arrival, by reason of his 
concealing it or refusing to disclose it, it may be assumed for the 
purpose of the preliminary proceedings that the date of his land- 
ing is within the three years fixed by the statute.” The burden 
of proving the contrary in such cases is thus cast upon the alien 
involved. 

It is probable that this regulation fills the gap in the existing 
law as well as practicable. Pt there has arisen the demand for 
legislation to provide a ¢.stinct and separate basis for treating 
the cases of alien felons, criminals, and anarchists whose criminal 
record, belief, or practice is established, recognized, or demon- 
strated subsequent to landing. One of the sources of this demand 
is seen in the attitude of the great body of our immigrant popu- 
lation whose true interests are obviously identical with those of 
the nation. From this standpoint it is but a step to a recognition 
of the fact that their interests may be especially subserved by the 
provision of more effective means for ridding the country of 
undesirable aliens the results of whose activities are peculiarly 
harmful to the fair name of the respectable foreign element. To 
retain such aliens in our communities, moreover, is to invite the 
establishment of a professionally criminal class. Their acquire- 
ment of a domicile implies the creation of homes with children 
who may perpetuate and increase the number of the undesirable 
type. If the United States is ever to be seriously afflicted with the 
disease of anarchism its source may be traced to infection from 
alien anarchists. The epidemic will be spread, however, by the 
offspring of the alien criminal class in this country. 

These possible eventualities are not pleasant to contemplate. 
It may be that the existing tendencies are overrated. Neverthe- 
less there are substantial grounds for advocating more stringent 
measures in dealing with the alien criminal classes. It is believed 
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that the immigrant’s bill of rights does not wholly accord with 


the highest interests of the state. The need is felt of a wiser 
adjustment based upon what is thought to be a clearer perception 


of individual rights as limited by the prerogatives of organized 
society. The sentiment in favor of readjustment, and in the 
form of protest, has not in the past been voiceless; but it has 
failed to crystallize in definite and acceptable recommendations. 
These recommendations may be broadly comprised in two. The 
first relates to those classes of aliens who under the present laws 
are subject to expulsion from causes existing prior to landing; 
the second is in the nature of a proposal to provide for the expul- 
sion of similar classes of aliens on the basis of causes operating 
or arising subsequent to arrival.® 

In the first place it is suggested that the period during which 
expulsion may occur be extended from three to five years. Fur- 
ther recommendation is made that the burden of proof in the 
cases of criminals, anarchists, and immoral women or girls be 
definitely placed by statute upon the alien malefactor as in the 
cases of “assisted immigrants’ applying for admittance to the 
United States. In sec. 2 of the act of 1907 it is provided that 
aliens who are assisted to migrate to the United States shall for 
that reason “affirmatively and satisfactorily” show that they do 
not belong to any of the excluded classes. Similarly the three 
classes of aliens above named might be required affirmatively and 
satisfactorily to show either that they are citizens of the United 
States or that they have resided in the country for a period of 
more than five (three) years. In the absence of such showing 
they would be subject to expulsion. This, again, would be simply 
an adaptation of the law which for years has been applied to all 
Chinese persons in the regular administration of the Chinese 
Exclusion Acts. It is provided in sec. 3 of the act of May 5, 


*The Canadian immigration law provides for the deportation of any immi- 
grant who “has, within two years of his landing in Canada, become a public 
charge, or an inmate of a penitentiary, jail, prison, or hospital, or other 
charitable institution.” No distinction is made between “prior” and “subse- 
quent” cases. (See Law and Regulations of Canada Respecting Immigration 


June 20, 1908, at Ottawa.) 
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1892, that “any Chinese person arrested under the provisions of 
this act shall be adjudged to be unlawfully within the United 
States unless such person shall establish, by affirmative proof, to 
the satisfaction of such justice, judge, or commissioner, his law- 
ful right to remain in the United States.”’ Shall we continue to 
accord a greater degree of consideration to the alien criminal 
than to the peaceable and comparatively harmless Chinese? 

Under the second heading it is recommended that the law of 
expulsion be extended to cover the cases of criminals and anar- 
chists convicted for crimes committed and anarchism preached 
or practiced within five (three) years subsequent to landing. In 
subsequent as well as in prior cases, of course, it would be incum- 
bent on the alien, desirous of avoiding expulsion, to prove his 
American citizenship. In either case it would not be difficult 
to determine the actual citizenship of the alien involved and the 
country to which the unnaturalized should be returned.® 

There are obvious difficulties to be surmounted in the framing 
of a law sufficiently comprehensive to cover this field in such 
manner as equally to serve the ends of justice and humanity. It 
would be of primary importance, for example, by reason of the 
varying standards in different states, to define the status of a 
criminal or felon within the meaning of the act. The enforce- 
ment of such a law should be guarded by provisions to avert 
unnecessary hardship in particular cases. The right to a hear- 
ing would be recognized as of course in the same manner as now 
provided in “prior cases” of aliens arrested under authority of 
departmental warrant. The final decision would as at present be 
rendered by the department at Washington after review of all 
evidence presented. 

The issue presented in this proposal for amended legislation 
is of wider application and larger import than may at first appear. 
It involves, in fact, the entire question of law-enforcement in 
America. For it seems by general assent that crime in the 
United States is on the increase. By the same general assent of 
those qualified to speak the cause for this increase is a weaken- 

*It is assumed that as a rule deportation would not be effected until 


sentence had been served. 
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ing in the enforcement of law. One writer plainly attributes 
the anomalous state of affairs—which in the twentieth century 
is nothing less than an anachronism—to the “weakening of law 


rather than an excess of bile.’”’'” Another authority "' deplores 
our toleration of crime as expressed in a lenient spirit of admin- 
istration as well as variations in the enforcement of law. This 
is, however, but one illustration of what has developed into our 
national failing of excessive individualism. This again is ulti- 
mately responsible for that attitude which is characterized by an 
extreme regard for individual interests and by comparative 
indifference toward matters affecting the welfare of society as a 
whole. 

But we are on the verge of a digression. Perhaps a digres- 
sion would be pardonable, however, if it might serve to fix atten- 
tion upon two points. The one concerns an amendment to the 
immigration laws. The other relates to the moral effect upon 
the enforcement of law in general which will accrue from the 
strengthening of the laws affecting aliens of the so-called crimi- 
nal class. 

” Professor E. A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, Sin and Society: 
An Analysis of Latter-Day Iniquity, p. 5. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“See an address entitled “Law and License,” delivered at Nashville, 
Tennessee, February 7, 1907, by Judge William Holcombe Thomas. Published 
by The Paragon Press, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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There are few terms used more frequently or with more assur- 
ance than Public Opinion. It is constantly upon our tongues to 
explain the most ordinary social and political occurrences. Every 
newspaper employs it on an average several times in each issue; 
every politician and statesman refers to it in nearly every speech. 
Were it to be lost from our daily vocabulary it would be quite 
impossible to make ourselves understood in any discussion or 
conversation about political matters. And yet, I venture to say, 
few terms are so incapable of exact definition or, indeed, carry 
with them so indefinite and misty a significance, even to those 
who employ it most frequently. Ask the ordinary man of the 
street who has just used these words of conjuring potency what 
they mean and he will be completely at a loss to answer you. 
Interrogate the scholars who have studied social and political 
phenomena most carefully and you will receive replies of 
extremely divergent character. Government by Public Opinion 
is also a phrase in common use. Few will deny that public 
opinion does govern to a great extent in the United States and 
is at least a powerful governing force in all other civilized 
countries. But how this intangible, inexplicable force operates 
upon the machinery of governments; how it makes itself felt by 
rulers, and what are the sanctions which compel obedience to its 
mandates are problems little understood and subjects of much 
disagreement. Like electricity, it is known to be a force of great 
potency; its effects are perceived on every hand; it is, indeed, 
utilized and employed by experts, but an adequate explanation of 
the force itself or of its modes of application is as yet wanting. 
I shall not attempt in this article a complete solution of the prob- 
lems connected with a study of public opinion. It shall suffice to 
present some of the most patent facts which such a study reveals. 
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It is first to be remarked that public opinion is one of a large 
number of very serviceable terms in common use which assume 
a theory of society, which, so far from being generally accepted, 
is probably the most fiercely contested of all philosophical dogmas 
“social 


in the world today. Such terms as “social consciousness,” 
will,” “social mind,” “national sentiment,” “national conscience,” 
while permissible as convenient expressions in a busy world which 
is forced for time to take verbal short-cuts, contain a connotation 
which is very apt to lead into pitfalls. They all assume that society, 
or the state, is an organism, endowed with all the mental faculties, 
capable of self-direction and quite distinct from the individuals 
which compose it. This theory, which has received its impetus 
from the development of evolutionistic science, is defended by 
many scholars of note and has found wide acceptance in many cir- 
cles. It is however as strenuously combated by the individualistic 


school, who advance incontrovertible arguments and appeal to a 
galaxy of quite as celebrated names. Indeed, this controversy 
bids fair to be endless; we are already perhaps not overhasty in 
consigning it to the company of such other long-contested prob- 


lems as “free will.” It is not my intention to enter into the 
merits of this question. It is however necessary to indicate how 
the terminology of this organic theory has become so prevalent 
that its use is unavoidable, and the dangers which this involves. 
We are thus very apt to read into the history of the unification of 
Italy something which on consideration we would be quite unwill- 
ing to admit. We speak of Italy awakening to “national con- 
sciousness.’ This is certainly a very convenient and expressive 
phrase, but it conveys the idea that the nation, Italy itself, awoke 
out of something comparable to a long trance. Unless we happen 
to be adherents of the organic theory of the state we would pre- 
fer to explain the phenomena otherwise—the citizens of Italy 
became conscious of a bond of union between them all in the fact 
that they belonged to the same nation. The individualist would 
certainly maintain that it was an awakening of the citizens to 
this realization, and nothing more, that constituted “national con- 
sciousness ;” that there is certainly no consciousness in the nation 
apart from the individuals. Likewise we speak of the United 
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States having its “‘national conscience” aroused. Unless we are 
willing to admit that a state has a conscience we must beware of 
such terminology. Every citizen has a conscience, but that the 
state as such possesses one is a question of the gravest doubt. 
One gets the impression from such language of a great monster 
being stirred into action against those individuals who have been 
guilty of graft; and we wonder if it will not soon tire of this 
unwonted exertion and sink again into its customary lethargy. 
But is there really any such separate entity? Is there such a 
separate conscience? Vast numbers of individuals have had their 
consciences disturbed by disclosures of dishonesty and corruption ; 
many of them may conceivably lose interest in the campaign for 
clean government as soon as the novelty is worn off; but unless 
we are ready to accept the organic dogma with all its difficulties 
and excessive demands upon our imaginations, we must keep 
clearly in mind that in using such terms as “national conscience” 
we are employing the boldest metaphors. 

The liability to drift into hazy ideas in this connection is 
increased by the admitted fact that people are apt to act differently 
when grouped together, either in a crowd, or through common 
interests and desires, though not in physical contact, than when 
alone. There is no doubt but that the conduct of the individuals 
composing a crowd is very different from that of the same people 
when they are isolated. This leads us to talk of the conduct of 
crowds, the crimes of crowds, the indignation, violence, or mag- 
nanimity, the enthusiasm, the desire, or the sentiment of crowds. 
These terms are quite admissible if we always remember that they 
are metaphorical. A crowd cannot, independently of its mem- 
bers, commit crime or violence, exercise magnanimity, or become 
enthusiastic. Crowds, nations, and societies are merely names 
given to groups of individuals who display under these social 
conditions certain characteristics and do certain acts which they 
never display or do otherwise. They are not separate entities or 
organisms incapable of analysis into the individuals of which 
they are composed. Social phenomena are nothing but individual 
action performed under special conditions which give it a special 
character. 
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So we speak continually of public opinion as if it were some- 
thing separate from the opinions of individuals; as if it were the 
opinion of a higher entity, of the nation or of society, produced 
no doubt by ratiocination of individuals, but as essentially differ- 
ent, distinct, and superior as the body of a man is different from 
the cells which compose it. This conception is part and parcel of 
the organic theory of society; if we are not ready to accept that 
dogma we must use the term public opinion with caution, remem- 
bering always that it is nothing but the opinions of separate indi- 
viduals. 

Every opinion of an individual is, of course, not a public 
opinion; not even those opinions to which a majority of citizens 
agree are all public opinions. Public opinion, as we have said, 
is only the opinions of separate individuals, but not their opinions 
taken separately. This qualification is of prime importance. The 
majority of the members of the House of Commons may agree 
in a great many opinions which cannot—not even in a meta- 
phorical sense—be called the opinion of the House of Commons. 
To be that, this common opinion must be more or less definitely 
formulated and agreed to by the members. There must be a 
realization that this is the common opinion, a recognition of its 
wide diffusion and a readiness to defend it. It may never have 
come to a vote—that is an entirely secondary matter—but it must 
be generally known that a majority of the members of the House 
of Commons have taken a stand upon this opinion. This opinion 
must serve as one of the bonds of union linking the members 
together and making them the House of Commons and not merely 
a group of distinguished English gentlemen who happen to be 
together from pure accident. It is not at all unlikely that a 
majority of the members of the House of Commons would agree, 
if asked, that yellow fever is transmitted by mosquitoes, or that 
the English language requires a simplified spelling; but these can 
in no sense be said to be opinions of the House of Commons. 
So a public opinion must be an opinion to which the members of 
a public agree, not in a merely accidental fashion, but in full cog- 
nizance that this opinion constitutes a bond of union between the 
individuals holding it. The number of such opinions which any 
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collective body may hold is necessarily few; they carry so much 
the more force for being limited in number. 

Any unorganized association of individuals bound together by 
common opinions, sentiments, or desires and too numerous for 
each to maintain personal relations with the others constitutes a 
public in the broadest sense of the term. This association may 
take the form of a crowd, in which the individuals are always 
in physical contact, or the individuals may be scattered over the 
entire country, or indeed the world, in which case the association 
is purely intellectual, there being no corporate proximity between 
the members.’ This latter 1: a public in the narrower or proper 
sense. All crowds are publics in the broader sense but it is to be 
noted that not all aggregations of individuals are crowds. There 
might be a thousand persons accidentally assembled together on 
a busy street corner without any common opinion, sentiment, or 
desire. Such a group could not properly be called a crowd. 
Crowds are a much older and earlier phenomenon than publics 
proper. Animals and primitive men are capable of forming 
crowds but not publics; physical contact is necessary with them 
to preserve the bond of association. One of the essential con- 
ditions for the formation of any public is the sense of actuality 
among the individuals. This is greatly assisted by physical con- 
tact, which distinguishes crowds. In the absence of physical 
contact it is difficult to obtain a sense of actuality. This difficulty 
is increased by distance or lapse of time. Hence extensive publics 
date from a comparatively recent period. Not until means of 
communication attained a high stage of development could the 
purely intellectual bond of association be maintained at great dis- 
tances. The sense of solidarity and unity necessary to a public 
was entirely lacking among individuals scattered over a larger 
area than a parish or a township before the invention of printing, 
and not until the construction of the railways and the invention 
of the telegraph did it become possible to multiply the number of 
these intellectual publics. At the beginning of the French Revo- 
lution publics were very contracted and feeble. The political 
*G. Tarde, L’Opinion et la Foule, 1901, chap. 1. 


* Gustav Le Bon, The Crowd, 1903. 
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public in France was principally confined to Paris. Arthur Young 
remarked upon the small circulation of the newspapers in the 
villages. At the end of the Revolution there was a far more 
definitely crystallized and extensive political public opinion than at 
the beginning, but even then when newspapers arrived in the 
south of France eight days after their publication the conscious- 
ness of actuality was lost. It was too much like reading ancient 
history to arouse the feeling of interest. The disgust which comes 
over one when he discovers that the paper which he has been 
interestedly reading is last week’s explains the necessity for the 
element of actuality in order to develop a political interest. In 
England public opinion developed earlier because distances were 
so much less. Not only did printing and rapid communication 
extend the area over which publics could exist, but they also 
greatly increased the number of publics. When printing was 
entirely confined to the production of Bibles and works of 
theology there was but one large public—a religious public; 
but as other books began to be printed there developed a 
literary, a philosophic, a scientific, a legal, and a political public 
co-extensive with a whole country at the least- For a long time 
the life of these struggling publics had little intensity and 
depended upon crowds for assistance; the salon and the coffee- 
house, in the eighteenth century, owed their position—a position 
never before attained and never likely to be regained—to this 
necessity of reinforcing the activity of publics by frequent 
assemblages. 

A complexity of a large number of publics, to several of 
which every intelligent individual belongs, is one of the most 
striking characteristics of modern civilization. This complexity 
is constantly increasing as our knowledge widens and our inter- 
ests become more numerous. Publics differ again from crowds 
in this respect, that an individual can belong to a number of 
publics but to only one crowd. 

Publics often have vassal organizations dependent upon them, 
but are themselves never organized. The public which supports 
the republican candidates at a national election is by no means 
synonymous with the Republican party. The latter is merely an 
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organ through which the amorphous public can make its opinions, 
sentiments, and desires known and felt. The Royal Academy is 
not the same as the art public of Great Britain, nor is the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Lands the same as 
the public interested in foreign missions. Publics are usually 
passive. Crowds can indeed become active and without the assist- 
ance of any other agency pursue the object of their wi!l; but pub- 
lics proper must accomplish their desires through agents; an 
active public (using the term now always in the narrow sense) 
is an impossibility. When desire becomes strong enough, a public 
throws off dependent organs which voice its demands or senti- 
ments. Sometimes a public may generate a crowd which takes 


the action desired by the public. 

The term public opinion is used to describe both the senti- 
ments and desires as well as the opinions proper which prevail 
among the individuals of a public. It is unfortunate that there is 
no broader term capable of expressing this general idea. Matters 
of opinion properly speaking are contrasted with matters of fact. 


George Cornwall Lewis has defined these terms in an admirable 


passage which may be summarized as follows: 

Matters of fact obtain a conviction from our internal consciousness, 
or any individual even or phenomenon which is the subject of sensa- 
tion. To be sure even the simplest sensations involve judgment, but when 
this is of so simple a kind as to become wholly unconscious and the 
interpretation of the appearances is a matter of general agreement the object 
of sensation may be considered a fact. Facts must be limited to individual 
sensible objects and not extended to general expressions or formulas, de- 
scriptive of classes of facts, or sequences of phenomena, such as the blood 
circulates, or the sun attracts the planets. These cannot be grasped by a 
single sensation, but imply long series of observations and intricate reason- 
ing. Facts are decided by appeal to our consciousness or sensation or by 
the testimony of witnesses. Matters of opinion, which are not disputed 
questions of fact, are general propositions or theorems relating to laws of 
nature or mind, principles or rules of human conduct, future probabilities, 
deductions from hypotheses, and the like, about which a doubt may reason- 
ably exist. All doubtful questions whether of speculation or practice are 
matters of opinion. 

Opinions are either the product of reasoning or adopted from 
motives of interest or from fear of persecution. But no person 


* Essay on the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion, pp. 1, 2. 
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is capable of sifting all the evidence necessary to form a reasoned 
opinion upon every matter upon which his decision is required. 
Nearly every one reasons out his opinions upon a few questions ; 
the large majority of opinions are taken on authority, that is, 
are accepted because they are the opinions of someone who has 
sifted the evidence and who we believe is capable of reaching a 
correct conclusion. The act of selecting such a guide for our 


opinions is of course itself an act of reason, the belief that he is 


capable of forming a correct opinion is itself an opinion. But 
this is ordinarily a far simpler process than sifting the evidence 
on the prime question for ourselves. We can much more easily 
conclude that Professor Delitzsch is able to reach a correct 
opinion upon the age of the ruins of Nineveh, or the character 
of that ancient civilization, than reason out the problems for our- 
selves. When a person is generally recognized as capable of 
forming a reasoned and probably correct opinion upon any mat- 
ter he is said to be an authority upon that matter; and when 
all authorities agree upon the same opinion that opinion may 
be accepted with the utmost certainty. So far from reason 
being in any way opposed to authority it is the goal toward 
which it strives. Reason ever seeks to remove doubt and 
to establish its opinions as authoritative. There should, there- 
fore, be no disparagement thrown upon opinions accepted upon 
authority. It is often far safer to trust to a good authority than 
to launch upon the unknown seas of reason. No such justifica- 
tion can be found for opinions formed from interest or from fear 
of persecution; these involve, in every case, self-stultification. 

By sentiment is meant the feeling of admiration or of abhor- 
rence, of approval or of disapproval or resentment which one indi- 
vidual feels toward another or with reference to some act.* It 
is emotional rather than intellectual, and, while often influenced 
by previously formed opinions, it is itself not an opinion properly 
speaking. The sentiment of outrage which we feel toward the 
Standard Oil Company may rest upon the opinion that this com- 

* Ibid., chaps. 2, 3. 

5“Public sentiment is the feeling of admiration or abhorrence, approval or 


derision, or resentment expressed by the public with regard to an act.”—E. A. 
Ross, “Social Control,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. I, p. 759. 
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pany has been guilty of gross corruption and graft, but the senti- 
ment is quite another thing than the opinion. Some sentiments, 
moreover, do not rest upon opinions at all. Such are those which 
are the product of prejudice, heredity, or tradition. You can 
scarcely refer the antipathy existing between the Frenchman and 
the German to any generally current opinion. It is a matter of 
heredity and tradition. The outburst of public opinion in Eng- 
land against the Roman Catholic Church, which demanded and 
secured the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, was founded much more on 
prejudice than anything else; it was not opinion proper, but senti- 
ment. 

If sentiment is often the product of opinion, desire is often the 
product of sentiment, but likewise is quite distinct. Our senti- 
ment of outrage against the Standard Oil Company may lead us 
to desire its prosecution in the federal courts. Desire is not a 
process of reasoning, or an emotion, but an act of will. 

Thus we have an ascending scale of mental acts which may be 
so common among the individuals composing a public as to be 
termed public opinion, public sentiment, or public will. To use 
the term public opinion for all is necessarily misleading but 
unavoidable. These are the only mental acts of which a public 
is capable; that is to say, the only mental acts which, being exer- 
cised by a large group of individuals, serve as a bond of union 
between them all. Imagination, for example, cannot be con- 
ceived of as affording such a bond; or perception, or attention. 
These may all contribute to the opinion, sentiment, or desire, but 
no bond of association is formed until we have a common opinion, 
a common sentiment, or a common desire. A group of individuals 
casually collected may all witness a dog fight, but the common 
perception does not constitute them a public. If, however, they 
have all come together for the purpose of seeing the dog fight 
there is something more than common perception, viz., the com- 
mon opinion that it will prove interesting, the common sentiment 
of sport, and the common desire to see the fight. Such a group 
would be a public. Thus we speak quite correctly of a public at 
the theater. Such a body of individuals are brought together by 
mutual opinions, mutual sentiments, and mutual desires. 
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From what has been said it must be clear that in our present 
civilization there are a vast number of publics and a vast num- 
ber of public opinions. Upon every question of general interest, 
or even of interest to a comparatively few, there is at least one 
public opinion and perhaps several. There is the protectionist 


public, the free-trade public, the reciprocity public, and the tariff- 


for-revenue public; there is the historical public, the economic 
public, the sociological public, the psychologica! public, and the 
political-science public. Each of these may again form two or 
more publics. Those psychologists who pursue the inductive and 
laboratory methods form a public over against those who adhere 
to the a-priori method. In the realm of science and art we call 
them schools. There is the school of Austin, the school of Bent- 
ham, and the school of Mill; also the pre-Raphaelite, the impres- 
sionistic, and the romantic school. Each of these is a public with 
its own public opinion. When any new question of any impor- 
tance comes up there are at once at least two opinions formed, 
defended by two publics. In the struggle for supremacy, one may 
gain such a predominance over the other as to be recognized as 
the ruling opinion. We then say that public opinion has pro- 
nounced its verdict, or that the weight of public opinion favors 
such and such a proposal, or simply that public opinion is in favor 
of this or that. We are prone to forget that there may 
be still an opposing public opinion. When we say that public 
opinion in the United States favors a protective tariff, what we 
mean is that among the several public opinions concerning the 
question of the tariff, that one which favors a protective tariff 
is predominant. 

Every such term as public opinion, which is so difficult of 
strict definition, is, of course, used in a number of different senses. 
Usage varies. There are a number of other meanings which 
must be briefly reviewed. Public opinion is often used to signify 
the opinions in which all persons in a country are agreed; those 
opinions about which unanimity can be obtained. Thus Niebuhr 
wrote: ® 

* Quoted by Bluntschli in article on “Public Opinion” in Lalor, Cyclopedia of 
Political Science, Vol. III, p. 480. 
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Public opinion is that opinion which, in spite of the difference in indi- 
viduals and of the very different conditions or situations if Which they are 
placed, is so unanimously expressed, and not merely repeated by one man 
after another, that it may be taken as an utterance of universal truth and 
reason, and even as the will of God himself. 

The volonté générale which formed the basis of Rousseau’s 
system was public opinion in this sense. This is entirely too 
narrow a significance to give the term if it is to be of much prac- 
tical value to us. Unanimous opinions in matters of government 
and politics are too few to constitute the basis of any really ser- 
viceable political system. 

Another usage, which errs quite as far in the other direction, 
is that which makes public opinion stand for the sum-total of all 
opinions on any subject, or indeed on all subjects. Public opinion 
here means little else than the mass of human thought. We 
have often heard such expressions as that public opinion is becom- 
ing more rational, or that public opinion now interests itself in far 
more matters than it used to. It is in this sense that public opinion 
is erected into a sort of deity, which no one can locate because it 
is everywhere, or characterize because it contains both affirmative 
and negative elements in nearly every quality. It is a potent 
cabalistic expression to conjure with, but entirely too indefinite 
and all-embracing to be of any scientific worth. 

Then again public opinion is taken to represent the opinion of 
the educated classes upon any subject. This will in no wise 
answer our purpose. The educated classes may contribute a 
larger proportionate share to most public opinions than the unedu- 
cated classes, but they dare not assume a monopoly. The opinion 
of the majority of political economists in America is doubtless 
adverse to a protective tariff, but these learned gentlemen must 
not be presumed to express the ruling opinion in America upon 
the fiscal question. There are, indeed, many publics composed 
of uneducated men, as there are others entirely composed 
of educated ones. This fallacy perhaps arises from the fact that 
uneducated men are compelled more often than educated ones to 
accept their opinions upon authority; or perhaps more likely to 
found their sentiments upon prejudice. But, as we have, we hope, 
clearly indicated, their opinions and sentiments are none the less 
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such for not having been reasoned out by each individual for 
himself. 

This much-abused term is also used as synonymous with 
social conscience. M. Hanotaux says,’ “Public opinion is the 
conscience of the social body.” It is said that Vox populi est 
vox dei is untrue unless vox populi or public opinion be taken as 
the social conscience. We have already noticed the danger of 
using a terminology which assumes the organic theory of the 
state. If by social conscience is meant the consciences of all the 
individuals composing a public, then this usage is quite impossi- 
ble. It is entirely inconceivable that conscience should form a 
bond between individuals. Individuals whose consciences pro- 
nounce certain things wrong may be linked together through 
common sentiment, opinion, or desire; but in the same group, 
urging the same action with equal earnestness, would be also 
included those who had reached the same opinion, sentiment, or 
desire by some other process—prejudice or reason perhaps. Much 
better admit the invalidity of the ancient saying than bolster it 
up by such arguments. If by social conscience is meant the defi- 
nition or content which society at any given time gives to the 
formal ethical norm which we call abstract right, then it is not 
public opinion, but law, using the word not in the lawyer’s sense, 
but in its wider signification. Just as the individual gives a con- 
tinually progressive definition to the abstract ethical norm— 
morality, so society, lagging behind the most advanced indi- 
viduals, but far in advance of the morally backward classes, also 
gives a progressive definition to this ethical norm within the 
sphere of social relationships. This is law and in no sense public 
opinion; to call it social conscience is only confusing, in that it 
substitutes for a term with which we are at least somewhat 
familiar another which requires to be defined at the outset. 

Another usage of public opinion which is widespread, even 
among writers of note on political science, is that which identifies 
public opinion with one of its organs. The press or the elector- 
ate is often confused with public opinion. This, in the first place, 
entirely ignores the numerous public opinions with which the 


™ Contemporary France, Vol. II, p. 618. 
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press and the electorate have nothing to do. But presuming that 
these writers mean political public opinion, it is still essentially 
incorrect. The press is no more public opinion than the charac- 
ters upon this page are the thoughts which are in my mind as I 
write them. The electorate, even with the most extended suf- 
frage, contains considerably less than half of those people who 
habitually contribute to political public opinions; and more than 
this, the electorate contains, under such circumstances, a great 
many who contribute nothing to the opinion for which they 
vote. The man who sells his vote cannot be said to have any 
opinion (not even a prejudiced one), sentiment, or desire in the 
matter. He votes in a certain way simply because he has been 
paid to do so. 

We have said that the only form of public which is capable 
of self-expression is a crowd. All other publics are passive and 
require organs in order to obtain utterance. In times of intense 
excitement, or when other organs fail, publics may generate 
crowds for this purpose. This happened frequently during the 
French Revolution. The crowd which brought the king from 
Versailles to Paris was simply the executive of a much vaster 
public. The crowd which rescued the negro Burns in Boston 
was accomplishing the will of a public of immense extent. We 
have spoken of how literary and political publics relied upon the 
crowds of the salon and the coffee-house in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, before other organs of public opinion had _ sufficiently 
developed. But there are other and more customary methods by 
which publics express themselves. 

By an organ of public opinion we mean any agency which 
gives utterance or expression to otherwise inarticulate opinions 
which publics may entertain. But just as the Delphian priests 
who transcribed the oracles of Apollo were in a position to greatly 
influence the god’s deliverances, so the organs of public opinion 
often exercise a most potent influence upon the opinions which 
they express. They mold as well as express public opinion. Pub- 
lics have been compelled from time to time to secure the offices 
of new organs in order to obtain adequate expression for their 
opinions. As public opinion has developed, the number of these 
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organs has greatly increased. In any popular government, it 
is of the utmost importance that public opinion should be voiced 
truly and adequately. 

Confining our attention now to political public opinion, we 
shall discuss some of the more important organs. These may be 
conveniently divided into two classes, governmental, or secondary, 
and non-governmental, or primary. The former include such as 
are as well organs of government as organs of public opinion. 
They are rulers, both elective and hereditary; ministers; legisla- 
tures; courts, and electorates. The limits of this article do not 


permit us to more than mention these governmental organs. 


They only assume the character of organs of public opinion after 
they are compelled to do so by public opinion acting through the 
primary organs. 

The simplest primary organ of public opinion is conversation. 
Diderot, in 1775, in a letter to Neckar, defined public opinion in 
the following words :* 

Opinion! that volatile something, with whose power for good and for 
evil we are all acquainted, in its origin is nothing but the work of a small 
number of men who speak only after having thought and who continually 
form in different sections of society centers of instruction from whence both 
errors and reasoned truths are disseminated little by little to the farthest 
limits of the city in which they are established, as articles of faith. 

This describes accurately the process by which public opinion 
is transmitted and grows in an age before the development of 
other organs. Conversation is not supplanted by new organs 
when they appear, but continues even today perhaps the most 
important of all methods of expression of opinion. Bryce, whose 
chapters upon public opinion ® must always constitute the founda- 
tion for any study of the subject, has emphasized the importance 
of conversation in this connection,’ and Tarde has graphically 
described the effect of conversation upon the formation and 
diffusion of opinion.’! Other organs of public opinion, espe- 
cially the press, have exercised a powerful incidental influence 

* Quoted by Tarde, of. cit., p. 83. 

* American Commonwealth, Vol. II, chaps. 76-87. 

* Ibid., chap. 79. 

™ Tarde, op. cit., pp. 82-148. 
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upon conversation. Before the era of the press the subjects of 
conversation were connected with the life of the village or the 
parish. Different communities talked about different matters, 
but the same subjects were discussed for indefinitely long periods 
of time. The press has unified conversation in space and diversi- 
fied it in time. All the land over the people are conversing about 
the same matters this morning, but tomorrow they will be talk- 
ing about a totally different set of topics. This increasing 
identity of conversation over wider and wider areas is of the 
utmost importance in developing the power of public opinion. 
Undoubtedly the spread of democratic ideas is partially due to 
the increase in the number and complexity of public opinions. 
But the former has in its turn reacted upon public opinion, and 
topics which one hunded and fifty years ago were reserved for 
the conversation of court circles are now discussed with interest 
and more or less intelligence by all classes. The advantages of 
conversation as an organ of public opinion are apparent. No 
special equipment is required; no pecuniary expense is involved ; 
it is not necessary to interest or assemble large numbers of people, 
and yet all classes and conditions of men can with equal advantage 
participate in this mode of public-opinion-making. In one’s 
home, or at the club, in the leisure hour after dinner in the 
society of friends, under the soothing influence of a good cigar, 
conversation, so far from taxing our energies, is a pleasure which 
satisfies one of the most fundamental demands of our nature, the 
gratification of our social instinct. In conversation everything is 
laid bare; nothing is covered up for the sake of appearances. 
Men talk about a great many things which they would never 
write about. Its limitations are likewise obvious. Without the 
assistance of the press conversation can only busy itself with the 
gossip of the village; where it is concerned with the affairs of the 
nation it is so diffuse that it requires itself organs to become 
definitely articulate. In the multiplicity of voices the words that 
are uttered are lost; other agencies must be employed to gather 
and sift the responses of the oracle. 

Correspondence has been a most useful organ of public 
opinion. It is conversation carried on at a distance, and both 
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enjoys much the same advantages and suffers from the same 
limitations.12 The same causes which have favored conversa- 
tion—increase of leisure, unification of language, diffusion of 
common knowledge, equalization of rank—have contributed to 
render correspondence more active, but under special conditions 
which affect this alone, viz., travel, which renders absence more 
frequent; popularization of the art of writing and a reasonably 
good postal service. The press, however, which has stimulated 
and nourished conversation has destroyed many of the sources of 
correspondence. One is not nowadays inclined to sit down and 
write his friend a long letter detailing the news of his city, accom- 
panied with his own comments and views, as was the custom in 
the eighteenth century.’* He knows that his friend will already 
have read the news in his morning paper and have had the benefit 
of the editor’s comment, which is likely to be more interesting and 
valuable than anything that he can write. Mr. Bryce has also sug- 
gested ** that the very cheap postage which we enjoy today, and 
the practice of prepayment by means of stamps, while increasing 
the volume of correspondence a thousand fold, has, perhaps for 
that very reason, diminished its worth as an organ of public 
opinion. When one knew that his friend must pay a shilling 
upon receipt of the letter which he was writing, he would take 
pains to make the epistle worth the price. With the cheapening 
of the postage to a penny, the contents have lost their value at the 
same ratio. With the urbanization of modern life the number of 
our friends and acquaintances has greatly increased, while the 
intimacy which characterized the friendships of the time of 
Doctor Johnson has certainly diminished. What we have to say 
now addresses itself less and less to individuals and more to 
groups of increasing size. Our real correspondent is becoming 
more and more the public. Letter-writing is giving place to an 
instrumentality better fitted to the wider audience. 

Just as books grew out of the monoicgue or discourse, so 
journalism is a development of conversation and correspondence. 


Tarde, op. cit., pp. 148-158. 
* Cf. McMaster, Hist. of the People of the U. S., Vol. I, pp. 38, 39. 


“In a lecture before the Lowell Institute, Boston, 1904. 
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At first journals were letters addressed to some person and dupli- 
cated a number of times. There was such an incipient journalism 
before the invention of printing. The epistles of St. Paul are 
of this character; had there been a religious weekly he would 
have published them as articles. Modern journalism dates, how- 
ever, only from the eighteenth century, commencing as a side 
issue of a few enterprising book-sellers.’° It gradually assumed 
the dignity of a separate profession, and at length became differ- 
entiated into three callings: publishing, news-collecting, and edit- 
ing. These three interests correspond exactly to the three func- 
tions which, Mr. Bryce says, every newspaper fulfils, viz., that 
of weathercock, narrator, and advocate. All these three ele- 
ments contribute to make a newspaper an organ of public opinion. 
Every paper is a compromise between these three interests. The 
publisher represents the element of capital, which, in the great 
modern daily, is all-essential; only very rich men or wealthy 
corporations are able to start a great newspaper today. Several 
of the New York papers represent a capital of over a million 
dollars. The publisher’s interest is a pecuniary one, and he 
usually bends every effort to this end. The editor is compelled 
to write such, and only such, articles, to admit such, and only 
such, news as will increase the sale of the paper or impress 
advertisers favorably. These are not always the same. Adver- 
tisers do not look solely to the size of a paper’s circulation; the 
quality of that circulation is quite as important a factor. Mr. 
Hearst’s Boston American obtained a phenomenal circulation in 
a remarkably short time after its establishment, but it was a long 
time, it is said, before it even paid expenses. It was found im- 
possible to secure the advertising, which, in the newspaper busi- 
ness, constitutes the sinews of war. Proprietors are, moreover, 
very careful not to offend good advertisers. It is said that dur- 
ing Mr. Wanamaker’s term as postmaster-general, no Philadel- 


phia paper would attack the postal abuses which were subjects of 
adverse comment in all other parts of the country. Mr. Wana- 


%E, P. Oberholtzer, Die Bezichungen zwischen dem Staat und der Zeitungs- 


presse, 1895, pp. 1-22. 
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maker was a large advertiser.’** Other things being equal, how- 
ever, advertisers prefer a paper with a large circulation, and to 
secure this, editors must give their readers what they want; 
and since people always want to hear their own opinions, this 
tends to make the newspaper on the whole an excellent reflector‘ 


of public opinion. 

News, and not comment or instruction, is what newspaper 
readers primarily demand. No matter how ably edited a paper 
may be, unless it has facilities for collecting the news from all 


over the world at the earliest possible date it cannot succeed. 
This is the most expensive item in journalism. The reading public 
demands telegraphic reports upon every matter of possible inter- 
est from ministerial crises and quotations of the stock exchanges 
to details of football games and the trousseaus of fine ladies at 
Newport. This demand for news is not the product of modern 
civilization. Ever since the days of ancient Greece men have : 
spent much of their time in either telling or hearing some new 
thing. News is the raw material out of which public opinion is 
made. Its quantity must be proportionate to the number of sub- 
jects upon which publics form opinions today. The telegraph 
has been responsible for the vast increase of the volume of news 
and so of the number of public opinions. News enables the 
newspaper reader to watch the progress of any series of events 
with the utmost actuality. Like spectators at the theater, they 
await the development of the plot with the keenest interest. The 
love of a good story or play is one of the deepest-seated passions 
of the human heart, and this is successfully appealed to by the 
newspaper. We watch the swordplay between the Vatican and 
the French government and speculate upon the attitude of the 
French bishops; we await with eagerness for the rising of the 
curtain to the second act in the tragedy of Russia and wonder 
whether the villain or the hero will get the better of it.’ It is 
because the multitude is so interested that the editors, who play 
the part of the antique chorus, gain the attention of the audience 
for their comments on the drama which is being presented. The 
** Gunton’s Magazine, Vol XIX, p. 420. 
* Nation, Vol XXXIX, p. 8. 
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newspapers should be the mirror of life, the reflection of the 
times. They should not attempt expurgation, but they ought not, 
on the other hand, to distort facts or make them appear worse 
than they are. Yellow journals are mirrors whose surfaces are 
not true planes and which therefore produce distorted reflections 
and images which are mere caricatures. 

The Marquis of Salisbury is reported to have said that the 
special correspondent is coming to supersede the editor.1% He 
is neater the spot where things happen which people wish to hear 
about. But it must be remembered that news itself requires 
editing ; not merely the editorials, which occupy less and less pro- 
portional space, but the sitfing and arrangement of news is the 
function of the editor, and in this he wields an influence of very 
great importance. Impressions and ideas are thus inculcated 
quite as effectively as by direct exhortation and argument. There 
would certainly be some advantages in the complete separation 
of the functions of reporting and comment. Lord Rosebery has 
suggested this. The editor of a daily paper is in no position to 
form a matured opinion upon an event, the telegraphic report of 
which has just arrived probably in an inaccurate and exaggerated 
form. The function of comment, it would seem, should be 
reserved for the weekly, while the daily should confine itself to 
news. This proposal is, however, quite impracticable. Not 
only would it be impossible to compel the daily paper to relin- 
quish this prerogative, but the public, while less interested in 
comment than in news, demands its editorial pabulum to be served 
up smoking hot along with the rest of its daily intellectual rations. 
Its prime requirement is news, but it also wants an immediate 
interpretation of the news. The newspaper reader is very toler- 
ant of errors, inaccuracies, and mistakes; the editor may even 
reverse his attitude when it becomes necessary—consistency, so 
vitally important to the politician, is not required of the writer 
of leading articles. But it is all-essential to have an opinion and 
to have it at once. When a new question arises, editors some- 
times try to hedge upon it until they can determine the drift of 
public opinion; but this must be done very cleverly and not last 

18 Contemporary Review, Vol. XLIX, p. 656. 
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too long if they are not to lose their influence in their very 
attempt to retain it. Every paper has its clientéle, who “swear 


by it” as the colloquialism goes.'® The editor gives his paper a 


distinct character; it is Republican, Democratic, or Independent ; 
radical or conservative, pessimistic or idealistic. These qualities 
attract readers of like temperamental tendencies. Any new ques- 
tion is therefore likely to be viewed by editor and reader from 
the same angle of observation, and usually the former is not at 
a loss to know what the latter will think about any new occurrence 
and free to develop his argument according to the well-known 
principles and tendencies of his journal. Notwithstanding all 
his limitations, the newspaper-editor wields a power in the mold- 
ing of public opinion greater than anyone else except perhaps 
statesmen of the highest rank. There is really not very much 
exaggeration in Mr. Stead’s opinion *° that 

Any man with the instinct of government in him and a wide general 
interest in all departments of the state, will find—unless of course he can 
rise to be prime minister, or next to prime minister—much more scope for 
his ambition in the chair of a first-class journal than at the desk of a second- 
or third-rate cabinet minister. 

The editor’s tenure is more secure than the statesman’s and 
his power is exercised at the critical moment when there is some 
chance of changing or shaping the drift of public thought— 
not after public opinion has crystallized upon the question. 

These three functions of weathercock, narrator, and advocate 
are performed by every newspaper ; in some, one predominates, in 
some, another. There is much difference of opinion as to the 
question whether the newspaper is a good reflector of public 
opinion. A writer in the American Journal of Sociology*' takes 
the view that newspapers make and mar political fortunes; 
create great men out of next to nothing and destroy reputations 
of real leaders; decide questions of peace and war; overawe and 
coerce politicians, rulers, and courts. Commenting on news is 
done by editors without any reserve. They know no authority. 

” Tarde, op. cit., pp. 18-21. 

*” “Government by Journalism,” Contemporary Review, Vol. XLIX, p. 66s. 

*V. S. Yarros, “The Press and Public Opinion,” American Journal of Soci- 


ology, Vol. V, pp. 372 ff. 
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Mature opinions of scholars and experts are treated with flip- 
pancy and contempt. This is all accomplished by means of itera- 
tion and bombast, to which the average citizen yields. His senti- 
ments and notions are formed for him by this mysterious “we” 
and he is even unconscious of the fact. Mr. Stead takes much 
the same view.** No systematic effort, he says, is made to gauge 
public opinion. At present the journalistic assumption of utter- 
ing the public opinion is in most cases a hollow fraud. There 
seems little room left here for the office of weathercock. Against 
this is the opinion of Mr. Godkin, who certainly was in a position 
to reach a trustworthy conclusion. He says,?* “The successful 
editors may have no originating power or no organizing power, 
and no capacity for legislation, and may even want the prophetic 
instinct ; but a certain intuitive sense of the direction in which the 
tide of popular feeling is running is the principal condition of 
their success.’ Yet strangely enough we find him later modify- 
ing his view as follows:** “The newspapers of largest circula- 
tion, published in the great centers of population where most 
votes are cast, are less and less organs of public opinion, especi- 
ally in America.”” Mr. Peirce, the editor of Public Opinion, is 
also of the opinion that the metropolitan dailies are not so good 
reflectors of public opinion as the county newspapers and the 
journals of the smaller towns.*®° After Dewey’s victory at 
Manila the question of Expansion was agitated and a favorable 
opinion reached by the small western papers several weeks 
before the New York dailies had awakened to the emergence of 
a new political issue of prime importance. Mr. Bryce some 
years ago noted a similar tendency in England,?® which has 
undoubtedly become stronger by this time. The long pre- 
eminence which the Times enjoyed was due to its quick detection 
of any change in the public pulse. The provincial papers are 


“The Future of Journalism,” Contemporary Review, Vol. L, pp. 663 ff. 

Reflections and Comments, 1895, p. 246. 

™* Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy, 1898, p. 196. 

“Does the Press Reflect Public Opinion,’ Gunton’s Magazine, Vol. XIX, 
pp. 418 ff. 

* Nation, Vol. XXXVII, p. 445. 
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today better reflectors of public opinion than the great London 
dailies. There is no doubt that newspapers have on various 
occasions been seriously at fault as to the prevailing sentiment of 
the country. The general elections of 1880 and 1885 in England 
revealed a totally different public opinion than the newspapers 
had anticipated ;?*7 that of 1906 was likewise a great surprise, 
although in this case it was only the extent of the Liberal victory 
that was not foreseen. In 1896 all the newspapers in New York 
were deceived as to the issue of the election. The newspapers 
are, moreover, very inaccurate reflectors of what the people are 
thinking and talking about. This must be apparent to anyone 
who has been absent from his country for a few months, no 
matter how diligently he has perused the newspapers. He has 
not enjoyed the benefit of the organ of conversation. Many a 
matter is glossed over in the public press from motives of dis- 
cretion which is handled without reserve in the conversation of a 
few congenial friends. If in America and England newspapers 
are by no means perfect weathercocks they are much less so in 
other lands where the capacity for public opinion is itself not so 
highly developed. The virulent and demoralizing press of France 
certainly does not register French public opinion to anything 
like the degree of accuracy that obtains among Anglo-Saxon 
newspapers ;?* while the German press is either appropriated by 
the government or fettered by press laws. 

There are a number of means by which publics express them- 
selves, which are all clearly related and usually used together, yet 
we have no general term which includes them all. Public speak- 
ing, public assemblies, the passing of resolutions, petitions, and 
addresses, delegations sent to wait upon governmental authorities, 
organization of political associations, and other demonstrations 
of various sorts which are calculated to attract wide attention and 
make a strong impression, are all means which publics continually 
take to gain adherents and bring the pressure of their opinions, 

* Stead, Contemporary Review, Vol. L, p. 665. 

™Bodley, in his France, makes frequent reference to these characteristics of 


French journalism, 
* Henry Jephson, The Platform, Its Rise and Progress, 2 Vols., 2d ed., 1892. 
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sentiments, and desires to bear upon the organs of government. 
Mr. Jephson in his great work on the Platform ® has traced the 
rise and development of all these forms of public expression in 
England. But manifestly the “Platform,” meaning, as he him- 
self defines it, “every political speech at a public meeting, exclud- 
ing those from the pulpit and those in courts of justice,” *° is 
far too narrow a term to include all these various phenomena. 
Since, however, the central and most important of these agencies, 
the one upon which the others all in a measure depend, is the 
public speech, it may, in the absence of a better term, not be too 
violent a use of synecdoche if we use the platform to designate 
the entire group of organs above enumerated. 

Developing later than the press, the platform is its only possi- 
ble rival in effectiveness and power. It came into existence in 
England during the eighteenth century, suggested probably by 
the great religious meetings of Wesley and Whitfield. The times 
were, however, ripe for the development of new organs for 
expressing the public will. Southey, in his Life of Wesley, says: 

Perhaps the manner in which Methodism has familiarized the lower 
classes to the work of combining in associations, making rules for their own 
governance, raising funds, and communicating from one part of the king- 
dom to another, may be reckoned among the incidental evils which have 
resulted from it; but in this respect it has only facilitated a process to which 
other causes had given birth.” 

There had been isolated cases of popular clamor, as in 1733 
against Walpole’s excise scheme, but as a definite instrument for 
expressing the public will the platform dates from 1763, when it 
was used very effectively against the government’s proposal of a 
tax on cider. Public meetings, petitions, resolutions, instructions 
to members in the House of Commons were all used with such 
good effect that within three years the obnoxious measure was 
repealed. The next great demonstration of the power of the 
platform followed shortly. The history of the Middlesex elec- 
tion and all the events connected with the name of John Wilkes 
are too familiar to be more than barely referred to. In this the 
platform played a most conspicuous part. The people were 
Jbid., Introduction, p. xix. 
“Vol. II, p. 533 (quoted by Jephson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 7). 
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beginning to learn their own power and how to bring it to bear 
effectively upon the government. The King saw the danger this 
meant to established institutions. Writing to Lord North, he 
says, “Though I am not conscious of having much gall in my 
composition, I cannot help thinking that the uniform conduct of 
this disjointed opposition is a medley of absurdities which tends 
to nothing less than the encouraging a contempt of the laws, and 
that subordination alone can preserve that liberty, of which they 
pretend to be guardians.” ** An inarticulate people, long the 


spoil of a venal oligarchy and a corrupted court, were at last find- 


ing their voice. Champions of reform like Chatham and Burke 
ardently encouraged the use of the platform. The latter wrote 
to Rockingham, 

It is the intention of the ministry, and it will be in their power, in case 
the petitioners should be comparatively few, to make an example of terror 
to all future attempts of expressing the sense of the people in any other 
way than by the votes of the House of Commons.... . If we mean to get 
redress we must strengthen the hands of the minority within doors, by the 
accession of the public opinion strongly declared to the court, which is the 
source of the whole mischief. 

With the final triumph of Wilkes, the platform was strength- 
ened fer new contests. Up to this point it had been purely an 
expressive agency, but it soon began to be used for didactic pur- 
poses also. It must serve as well to guide as to utter public 
opinion. No minister had hitherto used the platform to explain 
his policy or gain support. The prevailing system of rotten 
boroughs largely exempted members of Parliament from the 
necessity of appearing before their constituents. At the election 
of 1774 we find for the first time a great statesman and orator 
using the platform to develop public opinion. In his contest for 
Bristol, Burke made free use of this newly discovered instrument 
to instruct the people on the questions of the day. Other liberal 
politicians followed Burke’s example, but for another generation 
the platform’s importance consists mainly in its expressive rather 


“" Correspondence between George III and Lord North, Vol. I, p. 71 (quoted 
by Jephson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 79). 

™ Burke’s Works (1852), Vol. I, p. 91 (quoted by Jephson, op cit., Vol. I, 
54). 
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than its instructive function, and in this it increased in influence 
and power with every contest. The Economy agitation in 1779, 
and the agitation for Parliamentary Reform, while not immedi- 
ately successful, strengthened and increased the popular confi- 
dence in the platform. It did, however, suffer one serious blow 
in the excesses into which it was betrayed in the Gordon riots. 
For years this unfortunate event was used as political capital 
against the platform. From this one incident inherent evils of the 
grossest character were generalized as appertaining to all 
petitions, associations, and public meetings. 

According to the common law only those meetings which 
tended to cause a breach of the peace were illegal; while freedom 
of speech, as freedom of the press, were well established 
principles, every speaker being, of course, subject to the 
consequences of seditious or treasonable utterances. The 
right of petition was limited by a law of Charles II, 
but this law had not been enforced for a long time, 
and it was at least an open question whether it had not 
been repealed by the Bill of Rights. The platform would thus 
seem to have enjoyed legal protection at that time almost equal 
to that with which we are familiar. But such was not the case. 
By means of the law of libel, to which it gave very wide con- 
structive interpretation, the government was able to impose 
serious restrictions upon both the press and the platform. Justice 
Stephen has defined a seditious libel, as interpreted at this time, 
as “a written censure upon public men for their conduct as such, 
or upon the laws, or upon the institutions of the country.” ** If 
this applied only to the press, the platform was in no better 
plight. Moreover the truth of the statement could not be pleaded 
in defense. The government undertook a large number of 
prosecutions, in some of which the jury refused to convict, not- 
withstanding the clearest instructions of the judge. Under these 
circumstances more effective legislation became necessary. This 
was the more imperative on account of the agitation which 
developed out of the French Revolution. The Two Acts passed 


“J. F. Stephen, A Hist. of the Criminal Law of England, Vol. II, p. 348 
(quoted by Jephson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 179). 
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in 1795 were the beginning of a policy of restrictive legislation 
which culminated in the Six Acts in 1819, the effect of which was 
to completely gag the press and smother the platform. What- 
ever excuse there may have been for the earlier measures in the 
fear of Jacobinical excesses, the later statutes can only be 
regarded as acts of unblushing tyranny. Jephson has sum- 
marized the effects of these later measures as follows: 

Public meetings prohibited, except such as were convened and approved 
by the “powers that be” or held in a house or building; public speech free 
only to the extent that the most ignorant, bigoted, or intolerant Justice of 
the Peace might in his graciousness please to permit; the right of petition, 
which had been wrung from reluctant sovereigns, practically annihilated— 
such .... was the spectacle which England, the vaunted mother of liberty, 
the boasted home of freedom, of free speech and of free Press, pre- 
sented to the world at the end of the second decade of the nineteenth 


century.” 

Yet so difficult is it to silence public opinion once it has be- 
come articulate, that even during this very period it waxed 
stronger and more powerful. Thus in the very year in which 
the Six Acts were passed Canning said in the House of Com- 


mons: 

Public opinion was represented by his honorable friend [Sir J. McIntosh], 
and truly represented, as possessing now ten-fold force at the present com- 
pared with former times. Not only was public opinion advanced, but its 
power was accumulated, and conveyed by appropriate organs, and made to 
bear upon legislation and government, upon the conduct of individuals, and 
upon the proceedings of both Houses of Parliament.” 

Moreover efforts to revive the platform began immediately 
after it had received its most crushing blow. The scandal of the 
royal divorce aroused a bitter public feeling, far more intense 
than many a usurpation of power or public injustice which might 
have brought misery to thousands. Meetings were held, resolu- 
tions passed, petitions presented—and the government could not 
prevent them. When the queen died in August, 1821, the plat- 
form was already once more fully resurrected. The questions of 
agricultural distress and parliamentary reform afforded abun- 
dant material for agitation, and when the Six Acts expired by 

* Jephson, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 553. 

* Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, Vol. VI (1822), p. 1089 (quoted by Jeph- 
son, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 544). 
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limitation in 1825, the platform had already been actually untram- 
meled for four years. Since then this tremendous engine of 
popular power has been subject only to the limited restrictions 
imposed by the ordinary law. 

Very quickly after acquiring its freedom the platform gained 
two of the most amazing victories in the entire history of popu- 
lar government, Catholic Emancipation in 1829 and Parlia- 
mentary Reform in 1832. Hitherto the platform had lacked that 
compact organization which is necessary to carry any great 
measure. This was taught to the people of Ireland by O’Connel 
and Sheil in the years from 1823 to 1829; the English reformers 
learned the lesson from across St. George’s Channel. These two 
achievements of the platform demonstrated how public opinion 
through the use of this organ could wring by sheer force from a 
hostile government laws of the first importance. “The first great 
result of the agitation for the Reform Act was to instal the 
platform formally among the great political institutions of the 
country—to raise it at once into one of the governing authori- 
ties of the kingdom.” ** What could not be repressed must be 
utilized, and for the first time we begin to see cabinet ministers 
making frequent use of the platform. Men who had hitherto 
disdained to resort to public speaking now began to take every 
occasion to put their views before the people. The didactic 
function of the platform developed by leaps and bounds. 

The history of the platform during the second third of the 
century is connected with the Chartist movement in which it 
performed a pre-eminently instructive service, the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and the second parliamentary reform. During the 
last generation it has been employed without cessation upon every 
political question of any importance whatever and has come to be 
continually used by statesmen of the first rank. It is the increas- 
ing number of speeches by the prime minister and the inner cir- 
cle of the cabinet which, in this connection, distinguishes the last 
decade. Co-operating with the press, the platform has at length 
secured for public opinion the ultimate control of governmental 
action in England. 

* Jephson, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 128. 
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We have traced the development of the platform in England 
because in no other way could we probably give so adequate an 
idea of the real character of this wonderfully potent organ. It 
was first used in the United States at the same time as it came 
into existence in England—during that fecund period between 
the two wars (1763-1775); but here the questions were the 
grievances against the mother-country which finally led to the 


Revolution. The adoption of the Constitution afforded oppor- 
tunity for the employment of the platform on both sides, Fed- 
eralist and Anti-federalist. Otherwise it received little develop- 
ment until after the democratic overturn of 1800. 

One very frequently encounters the statement that the press is 
the organ of public opinion. So Tarde, in his work, L’Opinion 
et la Foule, totally disregards the platform as an organ of public 
opinion, as does Godkin also, who says, “There are only two 
ways in which public opinion upon political questions finds 
expression or is thought to find it. One is the vote at elections, 
the other is journalism.” ** To anyone at all familiar with the 
history of the platform such a view seems extremely short- 
sighted. We have already quoted Mr. Stead’s opinion of the 
power of the editor; yet in the same article he says, “Public 
meetings, it will be said, are superior even to newspapers as 
exponents of public feeling. It is true, because a public meet- 
ing is the direct utterance of the voice of demos without any 
intermediary. There is nothing in England so powerful as a 
series of public meetings.” *® The platform is more tangible than 
the press and possesses the greater authority, which the personal 
presence of numbers gives to expressed opinion. It is, however, 
dependent for its greatest influence upon its rival. Were not the 
speeches of ministers and other public men printed in all the 
newspapers, they would influence only the few hundreds who had 
assembled to hear them. But when published they have a weight 
greater than leading articles. Through the assistance of the press 
the platform has multiplied its influence many fold. 

These are the most important organs of public opinion. 

* Unforseen Tendencies of Democracy, p. 187. 


* Contemporary Review, Vol. XLIX, p. 658. 
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There are some others, however. The most interesting one which 
has recently come to light is the general strike as it has been 
organized in Russia. This cannot be assimilated to the platform; 
it has a completely different character and operates through 
different means. It is so new a development and its permanency 
is so much a matter of doubt that the merest mention of it must 
here suffice. 

Acting through these primary organs upon the secondary or 
governmental organs, public opinion is coming to wield the 
dominant power in the state. Keen political observers declare 
that no tendency is so universal or significant in all countries 
today as that which marks the decline of legislative bodies. 
These have proved unamenable to public opinion and other more 
serviceable organs are being created—especially the popular 
initiative and referendum. In England the House of Commons 
is losing its ancient position of prestige, the ministry supporting 
itself more and more directly upon the people whose commands 
are communicated at first hand through the press and platform 
instead of through the representative body. It has come to be 
an accepted principle of the constitution that a ministry defeated 
at the polls must resign without waiting for a vote of censure 
in Parliament ; and the resignation of the last government carried 
the principle one step farther, since the mandate of the people 
through press and platform was accepted without even an appeal 
to a general election, while the ministerial majority in the House 
of Commons was still secure. Political prophecy is hazardous, 
but if the trend of governmental evolution which the last decade 
has disclosed in both the Anglo-Saxon countries continues, may 
we not confidently expect the actual realization of government 
by public opinion without the interposition of representative 
bodies other than very extended electorates ? 
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“PAP” SINGLETON, THE MOSES OF THE COLORED 
EXODUS * 


PROFESSOR WALTER L. FLEMING 
Louisiana State University 


During an investigation of that movement of negroes from 
the South to Kansas in 1879—80, known as the “Colored Exodus,” 
the writer of this sketch was impressed by the importance of the 
activity and influence of one man, an ignorant negro, who in him- 
self seemed to embody the longings and the strivings of the 
bewildered negro race. His name was Benjamin Singleton, but 
on account of his advanced age and kindly disposition most 
people called him “Pap;” he himself later added and insisted upon 
the title, “The Moses of the Colored Exodus.” He was born a 
slave in 1809 at Nashville, in middle Tennessee, and was by occu- 
pation a carpenter and cabinet maker. Evidently he was of a rest- 
less disposition, and probably his master considered him “trifling,” 
for “Pap” asserted that although he was “sold a dozen times or 
more” to the Gulf States, yet he always ran away and came back 
to Tennessee. Finally he decided to strike for Canada and free- 
dom, and after failing in three attempts he made his way over 
the “Underground Railway” to Ontario, opposite Detroit. Soon 
afterward he came back to Detroit where he worked, he says, 
until 1865 as a “scavenger,” and also kept a “secret boarding- 
house for fugitive slaves.”’ 

Singleton was not of imposing appearance. From newspaper 
descriptions of him written during the 70’s we learn that he was 
a slender man, below medium height, a light mulatto with long, 
wavy iron-gray hair, gray mustache, and thin chin whiskers.’ 
His square jaw showed strength of character; he had “full quick 


* This investigation was materially aided by a grant from the Carnegie 
Institution, Department of Economics and Sociology. 
*In the Kansas Historical Society Collections, Vol. IX, p. 385, is a por- 
trait of Singleton. 
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eyes and a general expression of honesty, courage, and modesty.” 
He could not read. With all his later prominence Singleton 
remained frank, simple, and unspoiled.? 

“After freedom cried out,” Pap was not content to remain 
in the North and soon went back to his old home in Tennessee to 
work at his trade. His experience in the North had opened his 
eyes to the economic weaknesses and dangers of his race, and soon 
lie began to complain that the blacks were profiting little by free- 
dom. They had personal liberty but no homes, and they were 
often hungry, he says, and were frequently cheated. He then 
began his “mission,” as he called it, urging the blacks to save 
their earnings and buy homes and little plots of land as a first 
step toward achieving industrial independence. His later career 
showed that he had little confidence in political measures as a 
means of elevating the race and it was always difficult for 
political agitators to get indorsement from him. His ideas and 
plans were chiefly about industrial matters and much of the criti- 
cism he received from his race was like that later directed at 
Booker T. Washington. He declared in 1868 when he began his 
“mission” that his people were being exploited for the benefit of 
the carpetbaggers, whose promises were always broken: 

After the war [he said] my race willingly slipped a noose over their necks 
and knuckled to a bigger boss than the old ex-one Bimeby the fifteenth 
amendment came along and the carpetbaggers, and our poor people thought 
they was goin’ to have Canaan right off. But I knowed better I said to 
’em “Hy’ar you is a-potter’n’ round in politics and tryin’ to git in offices that 
aint fit, and you can’t see that these white tramps from the North is simply 
usin’ you for to line their pockets and when they git through they’ll drop you 
and the rebels will come into power and then whar’ll you be?” * 

2St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 1879; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 1883; Pap 
Singleton’s Scrapbook, pp. 16, 18, 21, 55. Pap was proud of having his name in 
print, and kept in a scrapbook clippings that people gave him relating to him- 
self. He exhibited the book with pride to the United States Senate Committee 
in 1880. It now belongs to the Kansas Historical Society, to the secretary of 
which, Hon. George W. Martin, I am indebted for the privilege of examining it 
and much other material relating to Benjamin Singleton. 

*Singleton’s Scrapbook, p. 21—an interview with a reporter of a St. Louis 
newspaper. The arrangement or lack of arrangement of the clippings in the 
scrapbook seems to prove that Singleton could not read. So many circulars and 
addresses were sent out by him that some people thought him well educated. See 
Kansas Historical Society Collections, Vol. IX, p. 385. 
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For several years Singleton had but slight success in making 
converts to his plan of salvation for the biacks. But after the 
dream of “40 acres and a mule” had failed to materialize and 
after the negroes in Tennessee began to see that they were going 
to get few rewards from the politicians, they were willing to 
listen to other than political prophets, and Singleton at last found 
his opportunity. It was in 1869, he says, that he succeeded in 
inducing some negroes “to get it into their minds” that they 
ought to quit renting and farming on the credit system and 
endeavor to secure homes of their own. In order to direct their 
efforts he and others organized and incorporated at Nashville 
the Tennesse Real Estate and Homestead Association. The 
professed object of the organization was to assist Tennessee 
negroes to buy small tracts of farm land, or houses and lots in 
the towns to which so many negroes flocked after the war. All 
colored people were invited to join. Local societies were organ- 
ized and incorporated under such names as the Edgefield Real 
Estate Association, in Davidson County, and these held frequent 
meetings in the negro churches and secret-society halls; com- 
mittees were appointed by them to look out for land that was for 
sale, circulars of advice were scattered among the blacks, and 
speeches were made at the meetings by Singleton and others in 
regard to the economic situation of the negro race. Numbers of 
the whites favored the movement and gave assistance and en- 
couragment to Singleton, while others opposed it. On the whole 
it was not successful in Tennessee. The real cause of failure 
was the inability of the negroes to purchase land at the high 
prices asked. The whites, hoping for better times, were still hold- 
ing their lands at something like ante-bellum prices, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the net income was yearly lessening. The only 
cheap lands were the worn-out lands, “where peas would not 
sprout.” 4 

The conviction grew upon Singleton that the negroes must be 
segregated from the whites. Whether they were friendly or un- 
friendly, he felt that they should be separated for the good of 


*Singleton’s Scrapbook, p. 19; Singleton’s testimony in Senate Report No. 
693, Pt. 3, p. 379, 46th Congress, 2d session. 
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the blacks. In the South, after the failure to acquire land, the 
situation of the race was, he thought, precarious. He had no 
confidence in the new ruling class of whites that came after the 
carpetbaggers; they were not as friendly to the negroes as was 
the old master class which had been put out of politics after 1865 ; 
there was danger of helpless, hopeless serfdom. “Conditions 
might get better,” said Pap, “a hundred years from now when all 
the present generation’s dead and gone, but not afore, sir, not 
afore, an’ what’s agoin’ to be a hundred years from now aint much 
account to us in this present o’ de Lord.” The only remedy, he 
decided, was for the blacks to quit the South and go to a new 
country where they would not have to compete with whites. “I 
had studied it all out,” he said, “and it was clar as day to me. I 
dunno how it come to me; but I spec it was God’s doin’s. Any- 
how I knowed my people couldn’t live thar. . . . . The whites 
had the lands and the sense an’ the blacks had nothin’ but their 
freedom, an’ it was jest like a dream to them.” ® 

Singleton now turned his thoughts to Kansas as the most 
promising place for the settlement of home-seeking blacks. There 
were several reasons for this choice. In the first place, the history 
of Kansas appealed powerfully to the negroes. Besides, railroad- 
building in Missouri, Arkansas, and Kansas had attracted num- 
bers of Tennessee negroes as laborers and these sent back reports 
of the fine western lands open to settlement. Beginning with 
1869 a few negroes went to Kansas each year to open small farms 
on the fertile prairies. In 1871, after finding that lands in Ten- 
nessee were too high priced for the blacks to purchase, Singleton’s 
Real Estate and Homestead Association turned its attention to 
Kansas. An “exploring committee” was sent to “spy out” the 
land. A favorable report was made and a slight migration fol- 
lowed. In 1872 another committee sent to Kansas reported that 
negroes would do better to stay in Tennessee. Singleton then 
went himself to Kansas in 1873 as representative of the Tennes- 

5 Interviews, in Singleton’s Scrapbook, pp. 16, 21; Senate Report No. 693, 
Pt. 3, 46th Congress, 2d Session, p. 279. 

*In every southern state there was a similar movement among the negroes 
between 1870 and 1880. 
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see Real Estate and Homestead Association, of which he was 
president. He was favorably impressed with the country and, 
returning to Nashville, he took three hundred blacks to the public 
lands in Cherokee County in the southeastern part of Kansas and 
there founded “Singleton Colony.’’* Prospects seemed good and 
Singleton went back to Tennessee to get more emigrants. For 
this purpose the organization of the Tennessee Real Estate Asso- 
ciation was continued.® 

From this time to 1879 Singleton was actively engaged in 
developing negro sentiment in Tennessee and Kentucky in favor 
of emigration or “exodus” to Kansas. The whites approved his 
policy, he says, aided him in various ways, told him that it “was 
better than politics,” sat in his meetings, and in the Tennessee 
newspapers they published his notices and wrote up the move- 
ment for him. Every year with a few negroes he went to Kan- 
sas. Always upon his return he distributed circulars about 
“Sunny Kansas.” He spent $600 for circulars, he says. All his 
life Singleton well understood the value of advertising. His 
literature was given to preachers going into the interior districts, 
to porters on the railroads, and to employees on the steamboats 
to be scattered among the negroes farther south. But not until 
1876 was there much response to these efforts. In that year the 
local organizations in Tennessee were active, and Singleton and 
Columbus Johnson, another shrewd Nashville negro, went to 
Kansas and looked up more good locations for settlements on 
the public lands. An arrangement was made by which Johnson 
was to stay in Topeka and from there direct the newly arriving 
blacks to the various colonies. A. D. DeFrantz, a Nashville 
barber, another lieutenant of Singleton’s, assisted in working up 
the parties in Tennessee. Singleton had headquarters in Nash- 
ville, but traveled back and forth conducting immigrants to 
Topeka. The steamers from Nashville granted a special rate of 
$10 to Topeka.® 

* Singleton’s Scrapbook, pp. 13, 19; Atchison Champion, September, 1879. 

“Circulars of Tennessee Real Estate and Homestead Association, 1873 to 
1879, in the archives of the Kansas Historical Society. 


* Harper's Weekly, May 17, 1879; Dunlap Colony circular, 1877; Singleton’s 
Scrapbook, pp. 12, 17. 
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There was more enthusiasm now at the meetings in Tenne- 
see. At all of them Pap delivered addresses asking his people 
to stand together, to “consolidate the race,” and to arouse them- 
selves to their duty to the race. Most of these gatherings were 
called “investigating meetings’—to investigate conditions in 
Tennessee and Kansas by listening to the reports of the officials 
who had been there. Now was the time to go, the leaders urged, 
or as Pap in highflown language said, “‘Place and time have met 
and kissed each other.'° The leaders of this migration saw to it 
that a certain selection of the emigrants was made. None who 
were entirely without means were advised to go; “no political 
negroes” were wanted, for “they would want to pilfer and rob 
the cents before they got to the dollars;” “it was the muscle of 
the arm, the men thtat worked that we wanted ;” it was “root hog 
or die.”’'! One of the circulars entitled, News from Kansas, 
declared that there was “abundant room for all good citizens, but 
no room for loafers in Kansas.” 

For educated negroes, Singleton had a profound and bitter 
contempt, perhaps because they generally opposed his movement. 
Most of the negroes in the North who were well situated wanted 


no more of their race to come; they feared that a negro migration 
to the North would make uncertain the position of those already 
there. For obvious reasons the negro politicians opposed it. 
Singleton asked his people not to believe in those who would keep 


the blacks in the South for selfish reasons. 

The colored race [he said] is ignorant and altogether too simple, and 
invests too much confidence in Professor Tom Cat, or some of the imported 
slippery chaps from Washington, Oberlin, Chicago, or scores of places whence 
are sent intriguing reverends, deputy doorkeepers, military darkeys or teachers, 
to go often around the corrals and see that not an appearance of a hole 


exists through which the captives within can escape or even see through.’ 


” Circular speech, Nashville, 1877. 

™ Singleton’s testimony in Senate Report No. 693, Pt. 3, p. 379, 46th Congress, 
2d session. 

Singleton’s Scrapbook, p. 61. 

% St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 1879; Nashville American, August, 1877; Single- 
ton’s Scrapbook, pp. 24, 32. It is evident that Singleton’s statements were some- 


times revised by the reporters, but the sentiments were his own. 
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The “exodus” songs possess considerable interest and afford 


an insight into the feelings of the black people. At the meetings 
held to stimulate interest in the “exodus,” as Singleton called it, 
it was the custom to sing songs composed for such occasions. 
Pamphlet copies of these, poorly printed by negro printers, were 
sold by Singleton at ten cents each. The money received helped 
to pay expenses. One of these songs was called “The Land That 
Gives Birth to Freedom.”” Some of the verses were as follows: 
1. We have held meetings to ourselves to see if we can’t plan some way to live. 
( Repeat.) 
Chorus—Marching along, yes, we are marching along, 
To Kansas City we are bound. (Repeat.) 
> We have Mr. Singleton for our president. He will go on before us and 
lead us through. ( Repeat.) 
4. For Tennessee is a hard slavery state, and we find no friends in that 
country. (Repeat.) 
6. We want peaceful homes and quiet firesides; no one to disturb us or turn 
us out. (Repeat.) 
As soon as a party was enrolled Singleton would advertise 


‘ 


that on a certain date the “Tennessee Real Estate and Homestead 
Association” would leave “for the Southwest in pursuit of 
homes.’’'* At the meetings before departure and at the start 
another “exodus” song was sung. This was called “Extending 
Our Voices to Heaven.”” Some lines were: 
1. We are on our rapid march to Kansas, the land that gives birth to free- 
dom. May God Almighty bless you all 
Chorus—Farewell, dear friends, farewell 
2. Many dear mothers are sleeping in the tomb of clay, have spent all their 
days in slavery in old Tennessee. 
4. It seems to me that the year of jubilee has come; surely this is the time 
that is spoken of in history. 

These songs indicate clearly the feelings of the negroes who 
were going on the new “Exodus from the land of Egypt.”” An- 
other song sung on the way and after arrival, was altogether 
hopeful : 

“Circulars of the Tennessee Real Estate and Homestead Association, 1877, 
1878 ; Singleton’s Scrapbook, pp. 32, 49, 54- 
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In the midst of earth’s dominion 
Christ has promised us a kingdom 
Not left to other nations 

And we've surely gained the day. 

Three colonies were founded by Singleton, Johnson, and 
DeFrantz, and to these most of the negroes who went to Kansas 
in 1876-78 were conducted. Dunlap Colony was in the Neosho 
Valley in Morris and Lyon counties; Singleton Colony in Chero- 
kee County in the southeastern corner of the state, and Nicodemus 
Colony in the northwestern part of the state in Graham County. 
Singleton Colony, already referred to as having been settled in 
1874, was soonest in good condition. Here, by 1878 the negroes 
had paid for 1,000 acres of land, good cabins had been erected, 
cows and pigs were common, and shade trees and fruit trees were 
growing.’® The climate here was better suited to the negro than 
that of the other colonies. Dunlap Colony, also founded in 1874, 
grew slowly and was in good condition in 1878. In that year 
there were at Dunlap 200 negro families, two churches and a 
school, and the settlers had purchased 7,500 acres of government 
land.’® In all the colonies the negroes took up homesteads on 
government land or bought railroad and university lands on long 
credit at low prices.” 

Nicodemus, the third colony and later the largest, was in less 
prosperous condition in 1878. Prominent Topeka negroes were 
promoting this colony, and in 1877 it was being “boomed” as a 
negro paradise. It was, the promoters claimed, “the largest 
colored colony in the United States.” A town company was 
incorporated and a fee of five dollars entitled one to membership 
in the company and to a town lot. Churches were to be built 
by the company, and no saloons were tolerated. The promoters 
invited “our colored friends to come and join us in this beautiful 
Promised Land.’’* But a migration of negroes reached Nicode- 

13 Singleton’s testimony in Senate Report No. 693, Pt. 3, 46th Congress, 2d 
session, p. 379. Dunlap was called “Singleton” Colony. 

*% Dunlap Colony circular, 1878. 

% Circular, Kansas Freedmen’s Relief Association, 1879; Topeka Colored 
Citizen, June 28, 1879. 

*® Nicodemus circular, 1877; Singleton’s Scrapbook, pp. 8, 28. 
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mus in the fall of 1877 too late to make crops that year, and in 
consequence there was considerable suffering during the follow- 
ing winter. Most of the early settlers of Nicodemus were from 
Kentucky. They had a song all their own called “Nicodemus.” 
The allusion is obscure, though it may be said that some igno- 
rant negroes believed that the biblical character (Nicodemus) was 
“Nigger Demus,” that is, a negro. The first verse and the 
chorus were: 

Nicodemus was a slave of African birth, 

And was bought for a bag full of gold. 


He was reckoned a part of the salt of the earth, 
But he died years ago, very old 


Chorus—Good time coming, good time coming, 
Long, long time on the way; 
Run and tell Elijah to hurry up Pomp 
To meet us under the cottonwood tree, 
In the Great Solomon Valley, 
At the first break of day.” 

The year 1878 marks the close of the second period 
of Singleton’s activity as a “Moses of the negro race.” 
By the end of the year he had brought to Kansas, so he 
claimed, 7,432 negroes.2° Nearly all of these were doing fairly 
well—certainly as well as could have been expected during a 
period of readjustment, and better than they would have done in 
Tennessee, because they worked harder and were more frugal. 
In addition to the colonies named above, there were many negroes 
about the larger towns; “Tennessee Town,” the negro suburb of 
Topeka, was growing; a few had settled in Crawford County in 
southeastern Kansas, just above Cherokee; and numbers had 
stopped on the way, at Kansas City, St. Louis, and other Missouri 
towns. 

In the early spring of 1879 began what the entire country 
soon knew as the “negro exodus” from the Egypt of the south- 
ern states to the Kansas Canaan. The remote but funda- 

” Singleton’s Scrapbook, p. 28; pamphlet, July 2, 1877. Nicodemus was in 


the valley of the Great Solomon River. Most of the adult negroes of that time 
sang at their occupations or their pleasures. 


* Senate Report No. 693, Pt. 3, p. 379. 
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mental causes of the movement lay in the disturbed conditions 
in the South—social, economic, and political. The credit and i: 
crop-lien system which had been substituted for the slave-labor 
system had worked badly ; the “40 acres and a mule” delusion, the 

Freedmen’s Bank failure, and educational disappointments had 

discouraged the race; the negro-republican governments in the ; 
South had all fallen, and now the blacks declared that legal pro- 
tection was often denied them; the failure within ten years of all 
the plans for the immediate elevation of the blacks to the position , 
of the whites had left the entire race restless and anxious for a 
change. ‘The circulars sent out by Singleton had penetrated into 
all parts of the black South, and far and wide had spread exagger- 
ated reports of his work. Speculators in western lands, agents 


for railroads and steamboat companies that were anxious for 


passenger traffic, negro preachers and white and black politicians, 
now out of jobs, took advantage of the uneasy feeling and stirred 


up the blacks of the far South to go to “Sunny Kansas.” 


As a result there began in February, 1879, a heavy migration 
from the black districts bordering on the Mississippi River, which a 
continued, with some interruptions, for two years. It was a sur- 
prise to the white South and even more of a surprise to Kansas. 
Pap Singleton, perhaps the immediate cause of the exodus, was 
f for a while lost sight of in the excitement that arose in Kansas 
when the first boatloads of unexpected negroes arrived. The 


exodus from the lower South overshadowed the smaller one from 
Tennessee and Kentucky. However, Pap worked on as usual, 3 
carrying people from Tennessee to Dunlap, Nicodemus, and 
i Singleton colonies. Circulars were sent among the Mississippi 
: and Louisiana “‘exodusters” ** to herald the virtues of the several 
} negro colonies. The name of Singleton is attached to all of them 
i and he always signs himself as “Father of the Exodus,” or 
‘a “Moses of the Colored Exodus.” * 

i. Not all of the negroes from Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louis- 


j “This term was applied to the emigrants by themselves; the whites called 
them “refugees,” “exodites,” or “exodusters.” 

Gir? 


= Circulars of Nicodemus, Dunlap, Dodge City, etc., 1879; Singleton’s Scrap- 
book, pp. 18, 28, 41. 
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jana went directly to Kansas. Many of them stopped in St. Louis 
and waited to hear about conditions in Kansas before going far- 
ther. Others stopped because their funds gave out. But the 
whites and blacks of St. Louis were anxious to speed the “exo- 
dusters” on their way, and formed several aid societies to assist 
them to go farther west. One of these, “The Colored Men's 
Land Association of St. Louis,” sent Singleton and DeFrantz as 
“land inspectors” to search out other suitable places for the settle- 
ment of “exodusters” in the western states.2* All the colonizing 
societies had Singleton on their lists of officials, as president, 
“founder,” or “father of the exodus.”” His fame had a cash 
value to them. 

Most of the immigrants were destitute, and the whites of Kan- 
sas were forced to organize the “Kansas Freedmen’s Relief 
Association” in order to save some of the needy blacks from 
starvation. Pap was now brought forward by them as an author- 
ity on exodus conditions, and for several years he was considered 
the leading negro of Kansas. At first he was inclined to glory in 
the movement as a result of his efforts and to say little about 
causes. However, the “exodus” soon became an issue in Kansas 
and national politics, and Singleton found that the past treatment 
of the negroes in the South rather than his own ideas of their 
future in the Northwest was what northern people, especially the 
radicals, wanted to know about. So for the first time he raises 
the familiar “southern outrage”’ issue, and describes the South as 
a horrible place where murder, outrage, theft, etc., were common 
crimes by whites against the negroes.*4 The Southern people 
were, he said, like “‘a muddy-faced bellowing bull,’’ and ““Demo- 
cratic threats were as thunder in a colored man’s ear,” and in 
consequence the negroes were “exodusting.”*° However, he 
never went into particulars, and always preferred to talk about 
“consolidating the race’ in a new country. 

Singleton’s activity sometimes embarrassed the relief associa- 

* Topeka Colored Citizen, May 24, 1879. 

* Topeka Capital, June 19, 1879; Topeka Commonwealth, October 4, and 14, 
1879; Singleton’s Scrapbook, p. 28. 

* Topeka Commonwealth, June 18 and October 4, 1879; Singleton’s Scrap- 
book, p. 28; Decatur (Ill.) Daily Republican, July 30, 1880. 
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tion. He published frequent appeals in Kansas and eastern news- 
papers asking that aid be sent to the Kansas Freedmen’s Relief 
Association, not only for the relief of the refugees in Kansas, but 
also for the purpose of assisting more negroes from Egypt to 
Canaan. But the whites of Kansas wanted no more; the Demo- 
crats were accusing the Republicans of stirring up the migration 
for political purposes, that is, to lessen the southern representation 
in Congress and to make Kansas safely Republican; and the relief 
association was trying to close up its work. Hence the numerous 
appeals for assistance signed by Singleton, DeFrantz, and other 
negroes, were embarrassing, because it seemed that they were 
acting under authority.2® The association on the contrary was 
doing all in its power to check the migration. The “exodus” was 
not well supported by public opinion in Kansas even among the 
blacks. The whites and resident blacks of Kansas helped the 
“exodusters” much, but they wanted no more of them; the labor- 
ing-class of whites threatened violence if more negroes should 
come. 

This larger “exodus,” like Singleton’s original one, met oppo- 
sition from the leading negroes like Fred Douglass, Pinchback, 
and Bruce, who objected to any scheme of moving masses of 
negroes into the North. Against these race leaders Singleton 
spoke with considerable feeling. ‘They had good luck,” he said, 
“and now are listening to false prophets; they have boosted up 
and got their heads a whirlin’, and now they think they must 
judge things from where they stand, when the fact is the possum 
is lower down the tree—down nigh to the roots ;” they either “saw 
darkly” or were playing into the hands of the southern planters 
who feared a scarcity of labor. To those who objected that 
negroes without means should not come to Kansas he replied that 
“it is because they are poor that they want to get away. If 
they had plenty they wouldn’t want to come. It’s to better their 
condition that they are thinking of. That’s what white men go to 
new countries for, isn’t it? Who was the homestead law made 
for if it was not for poor men?” 27 


™* Topeka Capital, June 19, 1879. 
* Singleton’s Scrapbook, p. 21; interview with reporter of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, 1879; Douglass, Life and Times, 
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However, Pap was finally made to see that popular opinion 
in Kansas was not in favor of encouraging further migration of 
“paupers,” and through the influence of the whites he was 
brought to the point where he used his influence to discourage the 
exodus movement. But unwillingly did he come to this. In 
May, 1879, he had denounced in advance a meeting of the 
National Negro Convention soon to be held at Nashville for the 
purpose of considering the causes of the exodus and the:condition 
of the blacks. “He feared that the negroes like Douglass and 
Pinchback would control the convention and try to keep the 
blacks in the South. He wanted the Kansas Negro Convention, 
which was to be held about the same time, to inform southern 
negroes about Kansas and assist them to get there.2* Soon, how- 
ever, in order to relieve and reassure Kansas, he planned to 
divert the immigration to the states farther west, but only a few 
went to Nebraska and Colorado. His next plan, suggested by the 
whites, was to turn the migration to the states north of the 
Ohio. He visited Illinois and Indiana to investigate conditions, 
but received little encouragement. He then began to play upon 
the fear of the whites in those states about a possible “exodus,” 
declaring that the “exodus was working,” but that if the North 
would force the South to treat the negroes well, let them vote, 
sell land to them, etc., they would stay in the South.?° 

The migration began to decrease in the summer of 1879 and 
Singleton busied himself in looking after the negroes in the 
colonies, and in the relief work. About 200 Tennessee negroes 
went to his colonies in 1879, besides those from the lower 
South.*° When the exodus began afresh in the spring of 1880, 
the Kansas newspapers very willingly published statements from 
Singleton advising prospective “exodusters” either to stay at 
home or to scatter out into other northern states, for, as all 
maintained, Kansas had her share, there was no employment for 
more, and no more aid could be given to them.** The southern 

* Scrapbook, pp. 5, 6. 

* Topeka Commonwealth, October 14, 1879. 

™* Scrapbook, pp. 6, 12. 


\ Scrapbook, p. 32, November 18, 1880; Topeka Daily Capital, March 28, 
1880, 
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newspapers gave wide circulation to this advice, for the planters 
wanted to keep the negro labor, and soon the exodus was checked. 
After this, Singleton moderated his activity as an organizer of 
immigration to the North and West. The scattering of circu- 
lars was stopped and he now always advised that none come 
north unless with enough money to last one year.** 

In 1880 we hear Singleton and others complaining that certain 
funds raised by the relief societies for the needy *‘exodusters” 
had been turned over to a negro school. This, they protested, 
was not right; the money should be divided among those for 
whom it was raised—the ‘‘exodusters’—and not given to a 
school. Singleton cared little for schools and disliked educated 
negroes, for, as a matter of fact, the educated blacks then best 
known to the race had not been good examples of the benefits of 
education. 

Singleton was called before the exodus committee of the U. S. 
Senate in 1880 and in his testimony explained at length his plans 
and methods. After describing the “real estate’” companies, his 
Kansas colonies, and his method of advertising, he spoke of the 
causes of the movement which, in his opinion, were mainly social 
and economic: the negro was helpless in the South, which was “all 
out of joint; the only way “to bring the South to her senses” 
was for the negroes to leave in large numbers, and thus force a 
reorganization of industry and a bettering of the condition of the 
laborers who remained in the South. He scored a point on the 
Democratic majority of the committee when he pointed out the 
fact that they had selected their witnesses from a class of negroes 
who were prosperous and who knew little of the conditions sur- 
rounding the average black. As to himself, he declared “the 
blood of a white man runs through my veins”—hence he could 
understand both races. “I am the father of the exodus 
the whole cause of the Kansas migration,”’ he boasted and looked 
upon the attempt of the Democrats to place responsibility for 
the movement upon Kansas Republicans as a scheme to defraud 
him of due credit.** 

Scrapbook, p. 17. 

% Senate Report No, 693, Pt. 3, p. 379, 46th Congress, 2d session. 
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When in the fall of 1880 Singleton went to Illinois and 
Indiana he had a double mission: to see if there was room for 
“exodusters,” and to deliver Republican speeches in favor of 
Garfield. As to the first he received no encouragement, but he 
delivered several speeches on conditions in the South and noti- 
fied Illinois and Indiana that unless conditions were bettered and 
a Republican president elected a great migration across the Ohio 
might be expected.** In November after the Republican victory, 
Singleton declared that to him was due the’credit for making 
Indiana safe for Garfield. He explained it by saying that after 
he learned that the Democrats feared colonization of negroes 
by the Republicans, he had gone to their leaders and told them 
that “unless they allowed the state to go Republican he would 
import 250,000 negroes into the state.’’ They were so impressed, 
he says, that several thousand failed to vote, and thus the state 
was saved to the Republicans.** In spite of the vivid imagi- 
nation shown by these incidents, they indicate that Pap had 
learned that neither Republican nor Democrat in the North would 
welcome an exodus of negroes. 

After the exodus ceased the negroes who had come to Kansas 
felt that they needed race organization and a settled policy in 
order to enable them to do their best. Almost at once they had 
become of importance as voters and as laborers. So in January, 
1881, Singleton called and presided over a colored convention in 
Topeka, which considered means of bettering the condition of 
the race. A result of this meeting was the organization on 
March 4, 1881, in “Tennessee Town,” Topeka, of the “Colored 
United Links,” Singleton being the “founder and president.”’ *° 
The objects were to “consolidate the race as a band of brethren,” 
and to “harmonize together,” to keep the race out of labor dis- 
putes, to care for the sick and the destitute, and to provide for 
training the children in trades from which they were now ex- 
cluded by the jealousy of the white laborers. “In unity there is 
strength,” and “United we stand, divided we fall’ were the 
“Danville (Ill.) Republican, July 30, 1880. 

Scrapbook, p. 35. 
“ Scrapbook, p. 15. 
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favorite mottoes on the circulars sent out to advertise the 
“United Links.” 87 Local orders of the “Links” were formed in 
each Kansas town that had a negro population, and for several 
years an annual convention was held at Topeka. The first con- 
vention in 1881 showed a body of fairly prosperous negroes. 
At the conventions the opening song was always “John Brown’s 
Body.” 

For various reasons some of the negroes, especially the ex- 
politicians from Louisiana and Mississippi, were dissatisfied 
with the “lily white” policy of the white Republicans, and their 
restlessness invited an attempt by the “Greenbackers” to capture 
the organization of the “Links.” Singleton himself began to 
talk as an “independent,” and declared that the Kansas Demo- 
crats had treated the negroes as well as the Republicans had. 
The “Links” and the “Greenbackers” had meetings on the same 
day at Topeka, and had a joint barbecue, but no fusion was 
effected. However for several years the Republicans were not 
certain of the entire negro vote.** The “Links” flourished for 
some years and in 1887 Pap declared that the body had done 
much good in uniting the race and that the “hand of the Lord 
must of been upon him’ when he organized that society.*® 

The “exodusters” soon met opposition in labor matters. The 
migration caused a lowering of wages and the poorer whites 
became incensed against the blacks in the parts of the state where 
the “exodusters” were more numerous. One of the professed 
objects of the “United Links” was to avoid trouble by trying to 
regulate wages. The negroes were willing to work for less than 
white laborers, and on this account white employers and white 
laborers were divided in their opinion as to what the negroes 
should do. The latter were inclined to take the advice of the 
employers. There was complaint that negro youths were not 
admitted to the trades.* 

* Scrapbook, pp. 3, 10, 15. 

* Topeka Commonwealth, July 23 and August 2, 1881; Scrapbook, pp. 3, 6; 
the Topeka Tribune (negro paper), 1881. 

* Scrapbook, September 10, 1887. 

“ Scrapbook, p. 15, January 26 and March 4, 1881; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
1885; letters from Kansas negroes to the writer. 
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The matters that came up in the public meetings of the 
negroes showed that social and political agitators were attempt- 
ing to use the race to further their own ends. Some rather noisy 
ones complained that the whites of Kansas kept them apart, 
treated them as a separate people, refused to accommodate them 
in hotels, etc. About the earliest and loudest complaint was that 
of J. M. Langston, who was refused admission to an ice-cream 
parlor in 1881.*1 This was disappointing conduct from the white 
people of Kansas, the state of John Brown. The Mississippi and 
Louisiana ex-politicians, of whom there were many, began to 
talk about a proper division of offices. The Kansas whites were 
willing that the blacks should vote, but nominated none of them 
for office. The blacks were divided on the question as to whether 
an organization should be maintained for the purpose of bar- 
gaining with the Democratic and Republican parties for the dis- 
posal of the negro vote. Singleton cared little about these 
questions except as indicating the attitude of the whites toward 
his race. However, though a Republican always, he favored 
bargaining with both political parties, not so much for office, but 
to secure consideration for the race. 

Under such circumstances, more and more did Kansas prove 
disappointing to “the father of the exodus.” Too many of those 
who came insisted on staying about the towns and living as they 
had lived in the South; lands and homes were as far off as ever; 
competition with the whites was keener than in the South; the 
whites were distinctly business-like in their treatment of the 
blacks, and some were unfriendly; little sentiment was allowed to 
interfere in relations between races, and most threatening of all, 
thousands of European immigrants were coming every year to 
the prairie lands of Kansas and thus decreasing the opportunities 
of the blacks. 

So Singleton looked about for another “Promised Land 
Remembering Canada as a haven for runaway slaves, he sug- 
gested an exodus to that place. The British government, he 
believed, would assist the blacks. It was objected that Canada 
was too cold. He then suggested Liberia, began to preach a new 

“Topeka Commonwealth, August 2, 1881. 
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exodus, and in September, 1883, issued an address to the blacks 
of the South declaring that since they had refused to come to 
Kansas in sufficient numbers to accomplish good results, the 
best that they could now do was to go to Canada under the pro- 
tection of the British government or go to Liberia where they 
could have a government of their own. He advised them to 
leave the South at once, and said that in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia 27,000 blacks had enrolled and were ready 
to go. There was no hope he thought, for political and economic 
independence in the South, and conditions were but little better 
in the North.* 

Some person who objected to Canada and also to Liberia pro- 
posed Cyprus as a substitute and wrote a long description of it 
for a St. Louis newspaper. He stated that England no doubt 
would willingly grant the negroes permission to settle there. 
Singleton had not the slightest idea as to where and what Cyprus 
was but eagerly accepted the suggestion and for about two years 
tried to work up a migration to that place. He was, in his dis- 
appointed old age, more credulous and visionary. Finally he 
started to Cyprus to investigate and went as far as St. Louis 
where he stopped, probably because of lack of funds. 

Pap was now about seventy-five years old and somewhat 
feeble, but he kept up his “mission.” He could with difficulty 
speak above a hoarse whisper and was accompanied by a smooth- 
tongued preacher, who did most of the talking and drew his 
income from the results of Singleton’s popularity. Singleton 
declared that the blacks were unable to compete with the whites, 


and must make “a fresh start where the color line is not too 
rigid; ** there was no hope for final success in America, for 
here “there can’t be no transmogrification of the races; foreign- 
ers had many advantages over negroes and were welcomed; but 
not even by his friends was the negro wanted, and foreign immi- 
44 


‘ 


gration “would shortly prove the uprooting of our race.’ 


“ Topeka Times, September 28, 1883 ; Scrapbook, pp. 48, 55. 
* Scrapbook, pp. 36, 55- 
“St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 1885; Scrapbook, pp. 36, 55, et passim. 
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After the Cyprus disappointment Singleton was again at- 
tracted by the Liberian or Ethiopian movement which was being 
agitated in the lower South by Bishop Turner and other south- 
ern negroes. In furtherance of this movement in January, 1885, 
Singleton organized the “United Transatlantic Society” for the 
“oreat and grand purpose of migration to Africa.” * All over 
the South the negroes were thinking of “Ethiopia” as a refuge 
that might soon be needed. The election of Cleveland in 1884 
had caused uneasy feelings among the southern blacks, in spite 
of the fact that he had sent personal messages to them to assure 
them that slavery was not to be re-established.**° Some waves 
of this uneasiness reached the Kansas negroes and many of them 
enrolled in the United Transatlantic Society. According to 
the official papers of the society the movement was the result of 
the conviction that the relations between whites and_ blacks 
would continue to be unsatisfactory and that negroes could not 
expect to reach “perfect manhood” in America; for it was clear 
that ex-slaves would never be accorded important positions in 
political or social life, and that fewer and fewer opportunities 
would be open to them. The negro could not accept such a con- 
dition; therefore, the only solution was “a national existence” 
apart from the whites.** The society evidently intended to deal 
with foreign powers, for in the constitution there is a curious 
clause providing that “No persons shall hold any communica- 
tions with any foreign power . . . . without the authority of 
this organization .... and the Father of this organization, 
Benjamin (alias) Pap Singleton, if he be alive and sane.” ** 

Singleton in his addresses and proclamations as “father” of 
the United Transatlantic Society, went to the root of the trouble. 
The negroes must be a separate “nation,” he said; in no other 
way can they survive. They had been able to secure no strong- 
hold in America, for after emancipation “we were turned loose 
like so many cattle with nothing to live on,” and all efforts at 

“ Circular, 1886. 

“See Douglass, Life and Times, p. 651. 

“North Topeka Benevolent Banner, September 24, 1887; Scrapbook, p. 61. 


“ Constitution of the United Transatlantic Society, 1885. 
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economic independence had failed. Now the “scum of foreign 
powers emigrate to America and put their feet on our necks;” 
and they could live and work where a negro would starve. This 
was shown by conditions in Kansas, he said, where “three thou- 
sand women and children once fully engaged in washing and 
ironing are now forced into idleness and hundreds of them into 
base prostitution through the steam laundries and Chinamen ;” 
the races were bound to be separate from the cradle to the grave, 
and “prejudice will follow you to the days of your offspring 
twenty generations ahead of this.”*® For these reasons he 
advocated colonization in Africa, though he acknowledged that 
the average “exoduster’” who had stayed in Kansas was doing 
fairly well. The United Transatlantic Society had considera- 
ble strength for several years; it held regular meetings and 
always passed resolutions in favor of negro “national existence” 
in Liberia, but it sent out no organized body of emigrants. 
Possibly individuals from Kansas joined the parties from the 
South that went, but they were few. For better or for werse 
the movement for a “national existence” failed. 

The last years of Pap’s life were not spent in obscurity as 
might have been expected. He was ignorant, he had no property, 
no home, no family, and it was suspected that smart rascals 
made use of him in his old age to get money from the generous 
blacks. But he himself was always popular with both races. In 
all the mass of material relating to Pap and his schemes there is 
no hint that he was not just what he professed to be; no doubt 
is manifested of his honesty and sincerity. Wherever he went 
the negroes welcomed him as the “father of the exodus.” All 
his savings he spent on his schemes, and by 1881, in his seventy- 
third year, he was in want. So he proceeded to announce through 
the Topeka newspapers that he would accept donations if sent 
to a certain warehouse. The Topeka Commonwealth indorsed 
his character and motives; and the donations received kept him 
from want for a time.*° 


“Circular, United Transatlantic Society, 1886; Scrapbook, pp. 32, 41, 59, 
61; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 1889. 


” Topeka Commonwealth, January 27, 1881. 
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A year later the blacks at Topeka planned a birthday party 
for the old man. The celebration was to be held in a park and 


five cents admission fee charged. Pap at once announced that 
all who desired to assist him entertain his friends on his birth- 
day might send donations—“anything in the way of eatables,” 
he said, “will be kindly received.” He invited the higher gov- 
ernment officials at Washington to attend his party, and some of 
them sent polite regrets which he had printed in the local news- 
papers. He made out a programme and put the Kansas notables 
—governor, mayors, preachers—down for speeches. They did 
not come, but the party was a success. One hundred guns were 
fired at sunrise and a hundred more at sunset; “John Brown’s 
Body” was sung, everybody had a good time, and Pap made $50 
clear.6! The next year a barbecue on his birthday netted him 
$274.25. In 1884 the negroes of St. Louis gave him a celebra- 
tion, and so it was until he died at Topeka in 1892 at the age of 
eighty-three. At all of his celebrations Singleton gloried in his 
title of “father (or Moses) of the exodus,” and as the years 
passed his achievements were greatly magnified by himself and 
others. For instance, the St. Louis and Topeka newspapers in 
the late 8o0’s declared that Singleton brought 82,000 negroes out 
of the South; this was about ten times the actual number. 

It is usually asserted that the “exodus” failed. But did it 
really fail? Most of the negroes were discouraged and returned 
to the South. The weak ones who remained in Kansas went to the 
wall, the stronger ones who remained did well, as negroes usually 
do when in small numbers surrounded by whites and incited by 
white example, competition, and public opinion to exertions not 
known in the “black belt.’” Kansas, too, was on a business basis; 
the “black belt” was not so and could not be; the industrious 
negro in the “black belt” would be “eaten up” by visiting friends 
and relations, while in Kansas he might hope to enjoy more of 
the fruits of his labor. The negroes certainly had to work harder 
in Kansas, but that was what they needed, and some succeeded 
because they had to work who would have been loafers in Missis- 
sippi. Then, too, on the race question a radical state became 


" Circular, 1882; Scrapbook, pp. 41, 43. 45. 
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moderate ; the change, if correctly illustrated by newspaper com- 
ment, was ludicrously sudden. Could Singleton and others have 
succeeded in bringing a large portion of the blacks to the North 
and thus have somewhat equalized conditions and nationalized 
the negro problem, it might have had some far-reaching good 
effects, political, social, and economic; it certainly would have 
relieved the “southern situation.’”” Meanwhile, one fact was 
again proven by the Kansas experiment—individual negroes 
could succeed under severe conditions, even though the mass 


might fail. 
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WITH OREGON HOP PICKERS 


ANNIE MARION MacLEAN 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


While conducting an investigation’ into conditions of indus- 
try among young women for the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations I went out to the Pacific Coast 
to direct personally the work in that section. It had seemed 
well to us in making arrangements for the investigation to in- 
clude hop picking in Oregon, as it furnishes a considerable field 
of employment to women during the month of September. 
Moreover, it was an hitherto unstudied industry, and yet of 
sufficient importance to warrant the most careful study. 

Of the hop-raising states Oregon is the most important, 
producing in 1907 about 25,000,000 pounds as against 18,000,- 
000 for California, 10,000,000 for New York and 8,000,000 for 
Washington. Before 1850 most of the hops in the country 
were raised in New England. During the next forty years New 
York produced more than all the other states combined. Now 
the palm goes to the Pacific Coast country, which has today 40,- 
000 acres under hops. A generation ago it had less than 2,000. 
Scarsity of labor, prohibitionist agitation and worn-out soil 
have combined to render hop growing in New York unprofitable. 
The unfertilized soil of Oregon will yield twice as many pounds 
to the acre as the New York earth can produce aided by much 
fertilization. 

I found that very little could be learned on the outside con- 
cerning the conditions of the work, so I decided to hire out as a 
picker and go with the crowd to learn something of the life at 
first hand. I arrived in Portland a few days before the opening 
of the season, which is about the first of September, and com- 
menced to look around for work. I eagerly scanned the advertis- 
ing columns of the daily papers to see if more pickers were need- 

*The summer of 1907. 
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ed. My quest was soon rewarded, for I found numerous adver- 
tisements calling for help in the fields, as, for example, ; 
WaANTED.—1,000 hop pickers to pick 624 acres of hops; big crop; largest E 


and best-equipped hop yard in Oregon; all on trellis wire; perfect accomoda- 
tions; grocery store, bakery, butcher shop, barber shop, dancing pavilion 


50x150 feet, telephone, physician, beautiful camping ground; 3-acre bathing 
pool, restaurant, provisions sold at Portland prices. We pay $1.10 per 100 


pounds; reduced excursion rates on our special train. For particulars apply 


int Hop Pickers WANTED.—We pay 50 cents per box, camp shacks free; will 
be at the ...... Hotel August 25, till September 3, to sell round trip tickets ; 
H WaNTED.—Hop pickers for my yard at ......, Ore.; pay 50 cents per : 
I box; will be at ...... Hotel August 25 till September 1. : 
ii Hop Pickers.—Good camp ground, store, plenty wood, pay 50 cents per i 
box; 55 acres. Inquire ....... ) 
is A rather unusual kind was the following which appeared in 
several country newspapers : 
WaANTED.—1,000 pickers for .... Hop Field..... We pay $1.10 per 
100 pounds. .... Perfect accommodations, good food at city prices, free % 
whiskey, dance five nights in the week, evangelists on Sunday and a hell of 4 
bhi a time 
; This proved most alluring and showed the cosmopolitanism 4 
of the yard. All tastes were considered. This, of course, cap- 3 
tured me, as it did many another! I presented myself at the § 
Portland office of what is claimed to be the largest hop field in 
the world and asked for employment. I was engaged on the 
spot and agreed to start the next morning at eight on a special 


train known as the “Hop Special.” With a parting warning to 
be on time, the man in charge handed me my round trip ticket, 
for which I paid $2.60, which was a little more than one fare. 
I was on hand at the Union Station the following morning 
by half-past seven and found a motley assortment of people— 
i my companions to be—all waiting for the “Special.” There 
f 


were men and women and children, scores and scores of them 
belonging in family groups, and, in addition, several hundred a 
young men and women off for a lark with a chance to make 
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some money. Many of the families were from the country, one 
woman having come a distance of two hundred miles with seven 
children ranging in age from two to fifteen years. The other 
class, the unattached men and women, were mainly the city’s 
floating working population. 

It was a picturesque gathering, with an air of expectancy 
about it. There was to be at least a change of occupation. The 
weary mother from the farm would have the less onerous camp 
life and an opportunity to make some money in the field; the 
clerks and factory workers and servant girls were looking for- 
ward to freedom and a chance to form new social ties. It was 
a funny looking crowd as to clothes—from the somber, old- 
fashioned, misshapen garments of the country people to the 
rather loud trappings of the city girls. With these there was a 
decided effort to be 
hats, and floating veils were much in evidence. And everybody 


‘smart,’ and gay-colored sweaters, outing 


was chewing gum! 

After much delay, and picture taking and swearing, we were 
loaded on the train—eight hundred of us packed into twelve cars 
—and started for the field eighty-one miles away. The journey 
was a memorable one, to me at least. It was pandemonium let 
loose; men and boys smoked pipes and cigarettes and drank whis- 
key from bottles they carried with them; old men passed flasks to 
young boys, with voices still shrill, and they eagerly quaffed; 
children laughed and cried in turn according as they got what 
they wanted or the reverse, while young men and maidens were 
growing intimate at an astonishingly rapid rate; and adding to 
the din were the vendors of crackerjack and ham sandwiches. 
It all had a weird fascination for me as I traveled about from car 
to car, ostensibly looking for friends. 

At every stop, and the stops were many through that farm- 
ing country with its single track, young men fairly hurled them- 
selves out of the cars and into the nearby orchards and gathered 
with a free hand apples and prunes, and this in spite of protests 
from the owners. These trophies they bore back to the train, 
bushels of them, and shared with the girls. Such generosity 
made for good fellowship and by the time we reached Independ- 
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ence, the destination of our train, couples were pillowing their 
heads against each other. But all this was rudely interfered 
with when the train stopped. We had been four hours making 
the journey and the end was not yet. 

The next step was to load us on great sprinsless hay racks, 
thirty or forty to a wagon, ranged along the sides and end with 
feet hanging down, while luggage was piled up in the middle. 
The order went forth that men must walk, while women and 
children would ride. This was met with groans and shouts of dis- 
approval, but all was finally amicably settled and the long, gro- 
tesque procession started on its six-mile journey over the dusty 
country road. It did end at last, although I had my doubts at 
times if it ever would. But we were all living and able to hobble 
at four-thirty in the afternoon, when we were unloaded on a 
dusty hillside at the edge of a wood and near the hop field. 

I had had nothing to eat since half-past six in the morning, 
so with the others I made a raid on the eating-house without de- 
lay. Then I followed the rest to arrange for my accommoda- 
tion. I engaged a bed in a tent at a cost of one dollar for two? 
for the season. I was given several yards of denim and told to 
make a tick, then go to a barn and fill it with fresh straw which 
had been brought there for that purpose. This straw tick was 
put on the ground in one corner of a tent to be occupied by ten 
of us. 

When darkness came we were a weary lot and the rain was 
coming down, but there was a dance scheduled in the big hall 
and so we must forget our weariness and go. Two girls in my 
tent—a factory worker and a waitress—were putting on much 
finery for the event and asked me to go with them so I would get 
acquainted. I demurred a little on account of my blue calico 
wrapper and checked apron, but they said, “Don’t you mind; 
you'll earn some money in the hops and can buy you some new 
clothes.” Thus was I accepted and I felt that here, at least, 
was true democracy. Sad to relate, the dance had to be post- 
poned for it was found that the musical instruments had not ar- 


21 had a companion with me, a young woman from the University of Oregon, 


whom I had engaged as an investigator. 
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rived. But I shall never forget that Laura and “Kid” were 
willing to take me and introduce me to their friends. 

It was midnight before the campers were finally settled and 
some of them had to sleep out in the rain because they could 
not find their belongings. It should be explained that the great 
majority took their own simple outfits and so were saved ex- 
pense. Pillowless straw beds are not conducive to sleep, espe- 
cially with the rain coming in as it did in my corner. I hoisted 
an umbrella and finally slept only to dream of icebergs. The 
cold of those Oregon nights makes me shudder yet. The others 
were used to the climate and so were more comfortable than I. 

Sunday was a busy day with us. We had to finish getting 
settled in the morning and this gave an excellent opportunity to 
become acquainted. The process of making friends was very 
simple in the unconventional atmosphere of camp life and by 
noon we were talking freely about the money we hoped to make 
in the yards * in the next few days or weeks. We talked less 
readily about our past. The usual question, “Have you ever 
picked before ?’’ was put to me, and after my negative reply some 
further facts seemed to be expected, so I volunteered the infor- 
mation that I had been doing various things, which was accept- 
ed for what it was worth and the matter allowed to drop, for as 
one woman in our tent said, with a knowing nod, “We’s all done 
things we doesn’t care to tell about.”” Again the democracy of 
the hop field triumphed and each stranger was taken on her 
merits, regardless uf previous condition of servitude. 

In the afternoon began the real business of the season—the 
registration of pickers and their assignment into yards and com- 
panies. That was an experience upon which I look back with 
horror. The boss seated himself in a narrow doorway and or- 
dered the crowd to get in line. There were in all about a thou- 
sand people on the grounds, including those who had come in 
from the surrounding country, so the line soon became a sweat- 
ing, swearing mob. Men crowded girls almost to suffocation 


*It may be explained here that technically the entire acreage is called a 
“field,” while the sub-divisions for purposes of work are known as “yards.” The 
words are often used interchangeably, however. 
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and when repulsed replied with insulting speech. I was within 
six feet of the door when registration began. In half an hour 
I was fully twenty feet away, with a great wall of human beings 
in front of me. This plainly was no place for politeness; the 
fight for first place there would put a Grand Street bargain-coun- 
ter crush to shame and make a football hero look to his laurels. 
The race was not to the strong but to the canny. Gay girls soon 
began to pay toll in kisses or promises and were shoved up ahead. 
I was beaten about for over two hours and I saw women grow 
dizzy and faint and drop out. I grew so interested in the spec- 
tacle that I lost sight of the objective point, and that I procured 
a number before dark was due to the dogged persistence of one 
of my new friends, who handed in my name and obtained for me 
the coveted ribbon badge stating that my number was 185 in 
Yard B, Company 4. There was a different color for each yard. 
Mine was pink and I pinned it on with pride. Ordinary fore- 
sight would have prevented the horrors of the afternoon. It 
would have been so easy to have two registration booths, one for 
men and the other for women. 

The next important event of the day was the evening service 
in the big dance hall conducted by the promised evangelist. 
Practically everybody on the ground turned out to the stereopti- 
con lecture on the “Parables of Jesus.’”” As many said at the 
door, “We'll sample it.” The music seemed to meet with ap- 
proval, but when the minister commenced offering a stereo- 
typed prayer he was greeted with “cut it out,” and “to the tim- 
ber.” He did neither, and then followed a stampede for the 
door by fully two-thirds of the men present. The rest of the 
audience engaged in conversation. The crowd sauntered in to 
hear the next piece of music, but when the lecture began it grew 
restive and soon voiced its disapproval in no uncertain terms. I 
was away back near the door and could see that the minister 
was laboring under great difficulties. The hall was very large 
and the acoustic properties as bad as they could possibly be and 
his lantern was sputtering. But worse than all this was his in- 
ability to “get next” to the situation, to use the pickers’ phrase. 
The Parables of Jesus are interesting but not to that crowd 
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when clothed in the lingo of the pulpit. And then they couldn't 
see the whole show for the speaker was in front of the can- 
vas. People in my neighborhood swore and laughed and yelled, 
but to no avail. When I suggested that some of us tell the min- 
ister to move, this was followed by a heated discussion which 
ended in a challenge to me. They were of one accord that “I 
dassen’t do it.” This acted as a spur and she of the blue calico 
wrapper and checked apron yelled out, “Get over to one side, 
please.”” The speaker fairly leaped over and the daring one. was 
congratulated by such terms as these: “Gee, you’re smarter than 
you look,” “You kin have me for the askin’,” “I'll weigh your 
hops heavy tomorrow;” this and more from the men; from the 
women around me, one and all, “Weren't you scared?” in awe- 
struck tones, and I said “Yes.”’ 

It was a hard audience for any speaker to satisfy but there 
was a remarkable opportunity for a man of power who could for- 
get that he was a clergyman and only remember that he was a 
human being with a message to other human beings. Well-fed 
and well-dressed citizens, I notice, hear without outward sign of 
distress the platitudes that too often go with clerical trappings, 
but not so the brothers and sisters of the wage-earning class. 
They know a good story when they hear it and they know a2 
good show when they see it, and they hate to be “done.” 

We couldn’t sleep much that night for men were drinking 
and carousing until nearly morning and at four the first eager 
pickers were astir. For the real work was to begin on Monday 
in spite of the fact that it was Labor Day. There was so much 
preliminary arranging to be done that it was nine o'clock before 
we were finally started for our yards. But the mere picking 
was not of so much importance to me. I wanted to learn about 
the living conditions so far as young women were concesned. 
and I was learning of those all the time. However, it was a de- 
light to see the various companies form and march off to victory, 
for everyone expected to make a lot of money—from three to 
seven dollars a day, I was told when I engaged work in Port- 
land. 

A hop field is a beautiful sight with its harvest of blossoms 
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hanging in enticing clusters on the wire trellises from twelve to 
fifteen feet in height. When we reached our division we were 
instructed to take a partner, as we were to pick two to a vine, 
and to provide ourselves with baskets, enormous affairs, de- 
signed to hold twenty-five pounds—and hops are very light— 
and a canvas bag in which to empty the baskets when full. Thus 
accoutered I was initiated into the mysteries of picking. One 
said, “Strip the vines, leaves and all;” another said, “Throw in 
some sand, it weighs good.” But the voice of the yard boss 
came loud and clear, “Pick clean or you get no money.” 

Picking hops is fascinating and there is a tradition in Ore- 
gon that it is a most healthful occupation, but it is hard with the 
reaching and stooping and tramping over the rough, ploughed 
ground. ‘Then the air is thick with pollen, which is supposed to 
be health giving, but it choked me and by dinner time I could 
hardly speak; but I had picked fifty-three pounds, according to 
the weigher, and got a coupon entitling me to fifty-six cents in 
cash. I worked about two hours and a half because I had to 
stop at half-past eleven to go up to the restaurant to wait on 
tables. They were short of help and offered free meals to girls 
who would serve for an hour. As the cost of the meal was only 
twenty cents the job was not in great demand; they could earn 
more in the field, they thought. The woman in charge of the 
dining-room had me marked from the first and kept asking me 
to help. The big and the strong evidently appealed to her. Fi- 
nally I yielded and so I had to leave the field before the others 
to get my own dinner. I was paid in advance; I would not 
work on any other basis! I took no chances on getting a meal 
after the hungry horde was fed. The twenty-cent meal was the 
best for the price that I have ever seen, but in order to show its 
superior judgment in such matters the crowd complained over 
the lack of pie. They told me to “get a move on” or they’d have 
me “fired.”” At one o’clock 1 sat down with a girl to gloat over 
the seventy-six cents I had earned since breakfast and to wonder 
how long one could endure such weariness when the manager 
came along and ordered me to the kitchen to wash dishes. At 
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that I struck, and so did the girl with me, and we loftily 
“walked out.” 

There was much murmuring that day among the pickers be- 
cause they could not make “good’’ money ; few, if any, made over 
two dollars. Clean picking was regarded as a great hardship. 
Some girls did not make expenses. Our meals and bed cost 
about sixty-five cents a day. There was much dissatisfaction, 
too, over the fact that the weighers frequently gave the young 
and pretty and flirtatious girls ten or twelve pounds extra weight. 
There were many opportunities in the field for little courtesies 
of this kind and the young, attractive girl needed much wisdom 
not to become entangled by them. The chivalrous swain could 
always make excuses to pick in the admired one’s basket while 
his own was standing empty. The wire-men ‘ and the weighers 
were the aristocrats of the company. They were paid by the 
day and went about in leisurely fashion. As they came in con- 
tact with all the girls in their division they had ample opportun- 
ity to exercise their wiles. 

The field, filled with pickers, was an interesting sight. In 
one row a man and his wife picked together while small chil- 
dren crawled around in the dirt at their feet; over a little was a 
woman with six offspring picking in her basket; just beyond was 
a giddy girl with a forward boy she had met on the train—both 
picking away and passing cheap compliments; away to the right 
was a red-cheeked German girl crying already because her 
clumsy fingers made work slow; near her were two bright high- 
school girls eager to earn money for clothes; not far away was 
a widow of nearly fiiy with her aged mother, making smal! 
headway with the hops; I taught them what I had learned and 
then things went better. 

It was a weary, discouraged crowd that left the yards that 
first night. We were all tired and we had not made as much 
money as we had hoped. So we sat around in the tents and 
talked in the early evening, and later we gathered in the big tent 
and had an impromptu concert, which cheered us all. 


*Men who let down the wires holding the vines. When we wanted this done 
we called out, “Wire down,” and eventually the man would appear. 
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This tent is deserving of more than passing mention, inas- 
much as it represented the crystallization of a desire to improve 
social conditions in the field. The very progressive body of ’ 
women comprising the Oregon Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation desired to do what was possible to render hop picking in : 
a big public field more respectable than it was usually considered, 


. and for the reason that hundreds of young women in the state 
needed to avail themselves of its earnings but were sometimes in 


#H) moral peril while so doing. 

; These women persuaded the hop owner to let them enter and 
conduct the restaurant on the grounds and maintain a social 

1 center. This appealed to him a good business proposition and 
he readily acceded to it. Thus it transpired that a beneficent in- 
fluence was introduced into the field and received the hearty in- 
dorsement of all concerned. 

The women were beset with difficulties from the beginning, 
but one by one they were overcome, owing chiefly to the skilful 
management of the one® in charge of the work. Quite as in- 
teresting to me as the picking itself was the opportunity to study 
this experiment in leavening the crowd. One Sunday I saw a : 


woman on the kitchen steps stoning a bushel of prunes for a 3 
pudding to lessen the burden of the cooks. I went up and of- i 
fered to help her. She instructed me in the art, and while the ; 
work progressed entertained me with stories of Turkey, a coun- 
try she knew well. A day or two later she settled a strike in the 
kitchen and still later in the season, when the cooks failed to live 
up to their agreement, she discharged the whole force of men, 
telephoned to Portland for more help and put herself in charge 
of the culinary department till relief came. And the pickers got 


it their meals on time and never knew anything had happened! 
if This woman, who stoned prunes, settled strikes, and acted 
4 as cook, opened up the big tent at night and in an amazingly 


short time mustered the “talent” of the field about her and gave 
“concerts” that made everybody happy. Undoubtedly such an 
} influence in the field was good and it seems desirable that this 


5 Miss Frances Gage, state secretary of Oregon and Washington. 
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work should continue and be extended to all the large® fields 
where young women go and are constantly menaced by moral 
dangers offset by no restraining influence. The “Association 
ladies” became quite popular with the girls in the field and it was 
interesting to notice how quickly some of them recognized the 
possibilities of “stylishness” in such chaperonage! 

The second day of picking began at half-past four in the dim 
light and the dew. I was weary beyond expression for I had 
been helping in various ways until late the night before. Many 
of my friends were tired, too, so the picking went slowly in the 
morning. But gossip was rife, for we were getting pretty well 
acquainted, and we knew already that the red-cheeked, clumsy 
fingered, German girl, who wept as she picked the day before, 
had run away from her husband and baby and was not reveling 
in her first taste of economic independence. This and much 
more was talked about while the full clusters were stripped into 
the baskets. If gossip had been a marketable commodity there 
would have been no cause for complaint over small earnings that 
morning. 

At noon I told my companions that I had made up my mind 
to go back to Portland that day and they immediately supposed 
it was because I was not making money enough. They urged 
me to stay, saying the picking would be better later. When 
they found coaxing of no avail, they showed their friendliness 
by anxiously asking if I had enough money to take me home. 
\nd so I went away, weary of body, to keep an appointment 
very different in character two hundred miles from there, niy 
identity unsuspected. 

The following table contains facts learned from twenty- 
seven of my companions and may be of interest. This group is 
quite characteristic, strange mixture though it is. 

I carried away from the hop field a very real interest in all 
that pertains to the welfare of Oregon hop pickers. Unques- 
tionably, certain improvements could be made in the organiza- 

*There are in addition many “family yards” employing “neighbors” which 
do not» present the problems of the large field with its varied assortment of 
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tion of the army of workers and in the policing * of the grounds. 
Employers should be urged to make these changes and to do all 


Name Nationality | 


Home 


Permanent 


Reason for Coming to 


Age Occupation Hop Field 

i. 5... American| 17 | Portland Student | Health 

M. D.. American | 38 | Antelope | Nurse | Profitable vacation 

L. T....| American} 22 | Portland | Garment maker, Good time 

A. H | American} 20 | N. Lewis | | 
| River, Wash} Waitress Good time 

E.S.....| German | 17 | Portland | Student To make money 

| American} 15 | Portland | Student Health 

M. G....| German 50 | Salem | Farmer’s wife | Outing for family 

E. M....| German 15 | Portland | Student | To earn money for 
| clothes 

K. L....} American | 26 | Portland Laundress | To make all she could 

by whatever means 

oe American} 50 | Portland | Nurse | Health and rest 

G. W.. German 17 | Portland | Waitress | To make money 

B. M....| American| 25 | Portland | Waitress Change 

M.S | Swede 45 | Astoria | Housewife “Just took a notion to 
come” 

J. N.....; American} 17 Portland _| Shop girl To have good time 

N. C | American| 17 | Portland Shop girl | To have good time 

M. B | German 20 | Portland Housewife | Ran away from home 

A. I.....} American; 18 | Portland Shop girl To have a change 

oe American | 19 Portland | Factory girl To make money 

L. K. ...| German 22 | Portland | Pactory girl To have outing 

K. M....| German 21 | Portland | Cook | To meet nice men 

A. A. ...| American| 16 | Portland | Student | To earn money 

J. G.....| Swede 21 Portland | Housewife | To have a change 

O.L....| American} 15 | Portland Student | To earn money for 
| clothes 

J. L.....; American | 40 | Astoria Housewife | To earn money for 
; children 

M. M...| American| 32 | Astoria Housewife | To earn money for 
| | _ children 

G. H....| American| 25 | Portland Factory girl | To have outing 

J. G.....| German | 26 | Portland Shop girl | To have outing 


in their power to banish lawlessness. 


It is true they meet with 


some difficulties unknown to other employers owing to the char- 
acter of the industry. They are obliged to take the class of 
people they can get, perhaps to a greater extent than others, and 
many of these are likely to be thriftless or of more or less vicious 
habits and thus difficult to control. This is particularly true of 
the young men, who, in turn, exercise a very decided influence 
over the young women. 

Changes might also be made in the pastimes of the crowd. 


TOne sheriff was there to keep that riotous throng in order. 
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Their desire for amusement after a monotonous day in the field 
is legitimate and should be gratified, and the experiment of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association would seem to indicate 
that wholesome entertainments would be appreciated by the ma- 
jority. It would be unreasonable to expect such a company to 
settle down to quiet at dark, satisfied with only the work. Hu- 
man beings are not so constructed, for frequently the longest 
days of monotonous toil seem to demand nights of exciting pleas- 
ure. The factory girl in the city will dance till daylight after 
a hard day’s work and feel that only with such relaxation is life 
worth living. How much more, then, will such people as gather 
in a hop yard, with the spirit of an outing upon them, need to be 
amused. If nothing better be provided, the saloon and dance 
hall will satisfy the craving. 

The chief needs of the hop fields, then, as I observed them, 
are better organization and more wholesome recreation. The 
one could be cared for by the owner, the other by some outside 
group interested in social welfare, and I earnestly hope that both 
these needs will be met in the near future. 

As the hop season returns I shall want to journey out to 
Oregon and don the calico frock and apron, with the picker’s 
stout gloves and neck-kerchief, to sleep again on the bed of 
straw and rise in the dawn to help harvest the blossoms, and even 
to endure again the cruel weariness it implies, to enjoy the true 
democracy of the motley crowd, and to watch the future reali- 
zation of betterment efforts. 

Long live the Oregon hop pickers! 
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THE PRETENSIONS OF SOCIOLOGY * 


PROFESSOR HENRY JONES FORD 
Princeton University 


Much is heard in these times of sociology. The proverbial “man 
in the street,” who is supposed to notice nothing apart from his 
business and sporting interests, save what in some way jostles him 
and thus intrudes on his attention, has heard of sociology as a 
science that understands ail about society and its make-up, and 
that is thus able to say what is the correct thing. Even the vaude- 
ville hall has heard of it, as a sociological treatise supplied the 
phrase “trial marriage,” used as a refrain in the topical song, “No 
Wedding Bells for Me,” with which all the music-halls resounded 
until it wore itself out. Those who do not stand in a merely 
impressionist attitude to life, and who attribute to scholarship the 
duty of acting as a conservator of mental and moral values, have 
also heard of sociology, and are puzzled by it. They find it appear- 
ing as a sponsor for schemes of revolutionizing the family, the 
home, and the state, and they feel both perturbed at the prospect 
and perplexed by the difficulty they have in reconciling such pro- 
jects with the respect they feel for science. Disturbance of this 
character is augmented by a belief that sociology is a new science 
which is derived from Darwinism, and which hence possesses the 
authority belonging to a doctrine generally accepted as applying 
to all forms of life and to all institutions arising from the modes 
of life. An impression has been made to the effect that scientific 
grounds have been established for the opinion that marriage, 
family life, society, and government are mere accidental cohesions 
which may now be superseded by more rational arrangements upon 
principles expounded by sociology. Pretensions of this character 
are certainly made in the name of sociology, and it therefore 
becomes a matter of public importance to inquire what this new 
science is and what basis it has for its claim of authority. 


I 
Sociology has no connection with Darwinism except by an im- 
puted affiliation, which on examination is found to possess no better 
1 Republished from The Nation by permission of author and editor. 
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warrant than the tendency toward syncretism that always appears 
when a great scientific or philosophical system dominates the 
country of thought. There is, then, a strong propensity on the 
part of system-builders to bring their own possessions within the 
shelter of its massive parapets and bastions. In this way sociology 
has been annexed to Darwinism, but it does not belong there. The 
term was invented by Auguste Comte to designate those branches 
of “organic physics” which deal with human society. The volume 
of his Philosophie positive that introduced the word “sociology” 
was published in 1839—twenty years before the publication of the 
Origin of Species. J. S. Mill, who was much influenced by 
Comte’s speculations, ‘started the use of the term in England, 
employing it in his own writings as early as 1843. Harriet Mar- 
tineau’s translation of Comte’s works was published in 1853. She 
had great expectations of Comte’s system, believing that in it stu- 
dents would find “at least a resting-place for their thought—a 
rallying-point of their scattered speculations—and probably an 
immovable basis for their intellectual and moral convictions.” Both 
resting-place and rallying-point are still to seek. Professors Albion 
W. Small and George E. Vincent of the University of Chicago, in 
their manual for the study of sociology, expressly warn students 
not “to regard Comte as an authority in sociology.” They remark 
that “all that is of permanent value in the six volumes of Positive 
Philosophy, and in the four later volumes entitled System of Posi- 
tive Polity, might be reported in a few paragraphs. 

Darwin made no use of Comte’s terminology, but this of itself 
is not significant, since he wrote strictly as a naturalist and never 
made the slightest attempt to formulate a system of philosophy. 
It is significant, however, that the term sociology has never com- 
mended itself to Darwinists, even when considering implications of 
the master’s views on the origin and nature of humanity. 
Haeckel, whose systematic exposition was followed by Darwin him- 
self with lively interest, took a survey of the field claimed by 
sociology, but he proposed an entirely different terminology, which 
will be found in Table I of his Evolution of Man (1874). It may 
be doubted whether the use of the word sociology as a term desig- 
nating social science would have survived the impact of Darwinism 
if Herbert Spencer had not adopted it, which he did as early as 
1859. In his Autobiography he referred to his borrowings from 
Comte rather regretfully: 
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Save in the adoption of the word “altruism,” which I have defended, 
and in the adoption of his word “sociology” because there was no other 
available word (for both which adoptions I have been blamed), the only 
indebtedness I recognize is the indebtedness of antagonism. 

Darwin’s Descent of Man was published in 1871, but his views as 
to the particular causation of the human species do not appear to 
have had any effect whatever on Spencer’s preconceived ideas of 
social science. Spencer’s Study of Sociology was published serially 
in England and in the United States in 1872, and in book form in 
1873. It makes only a passing allusion to Darwin, and then only 
with respect to his services in demonstrating the indefinite modifia- 
bility of species, elsewhere mentioned as “one of the cardinal truths 
which biology yields to sociology.” Spencer’s system was always 
expounded independently of Darwin’s views. It was Spencer’s 
labors that brought sociology into vogue, but he seems to have 
shared the fate of Comte in that his system is now regarded as 
defective and inadequate. Small and Vincent inform the student 
that “Spencer’s sociology ends precisely where sociology proper 
should begin.” 

II 

What, then, is sociology? It is impossible to say, save that it 
deals with social phenomena; but this affords no definition, as the 
same may be said of history, politics, statistics, and other sciences 
gathering their data from observation of mankind. In his Pure 
Sociology Professor Lester F. Ward mentions twelve definitions of 
sociology already in existence, and then he proceeds to add another 
of his own. What claim has any body of knowledge to rank as a 
science whose students have yet to arrive at some agreement as to 
what it is or as to how it is to be defined? Sociology has not yet 
established any claim to be accepted as a science. Leslie Stephen, 
in his presidential address at the annual meeting of the Social and 
Political Education League, London, March, 1892, thus summarized 
the situation: “It may be stated that there is no science of soci- 
ology properly scientific—merely a heap of vague empirical obser- 
vations, too flimsy to be useful in strict logical inference.” The 
situation has not improved since then. Writing in 1902, Professor 
Ward said: 

I do not claim that sociology has as yet been established as a science. 
I orly maintain that it is in process of establishment, and this by the 
same method by which all other sciences are established. Every inde- 


pendent thinker has his system. 
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The lastest official bulletin is probably that issued by Professor 
In an article contributed to the American Journal of Soci- 
ology, July, 1908, he says: 

Whether or not there is, or ever shall be, a science of sociology, there 
is and will hardly cease to be something which, for lack of a better name, 


we may call the sociological movement. This movement clearly vindicates 
the sociologists. 

This, of course, suggests the query, What, then, is the sociological 
What vision has it of fresh fields of knowledge that 
suggests the need of a new science to garner the results of research ? 
We are told that the movement is fundamentally “a declaration of 
faith that the closest approach to ultimate organization of knowl- 
edge which finite intelligence can ever reach must be a formula- 
tion of the relations of all alleged knowledge to the central process 
of human experience.” 


But has not that been the object of phi- 
losophy ever since it originated in ancient Greece? 
is clear that this movement, this faith, on its own showing, has no 
right to rank as a science or to set up any claim of authority. 


Accepting for the present the plea of confession and avoidance 
that is offered by the exponents of sociology when its scientific 


pretensions are challenged, let us consider it as a movement. In 
this respect, too, on its own showing, it is quite bewildered. It 
does not know whence it starts, or whither it is going. J. H. W. 
the Science of Human Society 
(1903), has to admit that the very nature of the subject which 
sociology proposes to treat is yet to be settled. 


Stuckenberg, in his Sociology, 
&. 


He remarks that 
“society is the new world which is still waiting for its Columbus ;” 
and, again, that “the nature of society is the profound problem 
whose solution is the key to all other solutions.” 
offered a solution of this problem, namely, that human society was 
evolved from brute society by stresses resulting from the group 
incident of natural selection, so that human society was shaped by 
the life of the community precisely as bee nature has been shaped 
by the life of the hive, certain distinctive organs and capacities 
being developed in the individual, not primarily for individual ad- 
vantage, but for the advantage of the community. 
theory coincides with Aristotle’s doctrine that man is born a politi- 
In any period before the formation of society, the 
human species did not exist, but at the most only simian species 
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At any rate, it 


Darwin has 


Thus Darwin’s 
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with potential capacity for humanization under appropriate con- 
ditions. All theories postulating the existence of natural rights 
enjoyed by man before he was united with his fellows in social 
and political relations collapse at once if Darwinism be valid. And 
yet, on this fundamental point of trenchant importance as regards 
system and terminology, sociology is distracted. On the one hand, 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings declares: 

There is hardly a single fact in the whole range of sociological knowl- 
edge that does not support the conclusion that the race was social before 
it was human, and that its social qualities were the chief means of 
developing its human nature. 


On the other hand, Professor Ward rejects the conclusions of 
Aristotle and Darwin, holding in express opposition to them both 
that man was not originally a social animal, but “that he was de- 
scended from an animal that was not even gregarious by instinct, 
and that human society .... is purely a product of his reason, 
and arose by insensible degrees, pari passu, with the development 
of his brain.”” No disagreement could be more radical than this. 
The Darwinists hold that socialization developed the human brain; 
the anti-Darwinists hold that the human brain developed socializa- 
tion. No wonder, then, that, lacking any base of operations, the 
movement is nothing more than desultory roving in all directions. 

The unsystematic character of the movement accounts for its 
marked tendency to fail into errors, that might be avoided by re- 
course to established science. Sir Frederick Pollock, in his History 
of the Science of Politics, remarks that “after Burke it was impos- 
sible for anyone in England to set up the social contract again, 
either in Rousseau’s or in Locke’s form, for any effectual purpose.” 
But sociologists in America do that very thing. Sociological dis- 
cussion of the nature of government reads like an ardent revival of 
Rousseau’s political philosophy. Professer Ward, in his Dynamic 
Sociology (Vol. II, pp. 212 f.), argues that government was origi- 
nally a system of imposture: 

It is evident that man in a supposed unrestrained state, in which none 
of his own race have the power to deprive him of any pleasure which he 
may seek, and be able to secure, would be far happier than in a condition 
where half of his desires which might otherwise be gratified are forbidden 
that gratification by the laws of government. 


What is this but Rousseau’s state of nature? If Darwin be right, 


‘ in this “unrestrained state” we should not find men at all; perhaps 
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not even animals so closely akin to men as the anthropoid apes. 
But Professor Ward makes this hypothetical state of nature the 
basis of his argument: 

Having arrived at a rational conception of what kind of a being man 

was before any society existed—that ie, before the essential condition of 
society, populousness, existed—we are better able to understand how 
society and government should have come about. 
If man was in a state of happiness when there was no government 
to restrain his impulses, he was defrauded in some way when gov- 
ernment was instituted. Hence Professor Ward concludes that 
government is essentially a usurpation: 

It must have been the emanation of a single brain or of a few concert- 

ing minds, the special exercise of a particular kind of cunning or sagacity, 
whereby certain individuals, intent on securing the gratification of the 
special passion known as love of power, devised a plan or scheme of gov- 
ernment. 
If this be so, then government is a thing to be got rid of as soon as 
possible. That is just what Professor Ward holds to be the end 
of social effort and the blessed consummation of the labors of 
sociologists. What men and women are struggling to attain is 
“freedom to do as their desires prompt them, and to be their own 
judge of the rightfulness and justness of their actions.” Hence 
robust sociologists contend that we should all be as free to find our 
affinities as cats or dogs. Suggestions of trial marriage are made 
simply as a temporary palliative of an enslaving institution. The 
trouble with divorce laws is not that they are loose, but that there 
should be any laws at all. Human beings should be free to mate 
as they please, and separate as they please, like other an:mals enjoy- 
ing their natural freedom. 

We have here an instance of what is a striking characteristic of 
sociology. It gives a hospitable reception to notions examined, 
discredited, and rejected by established science. After a hard 
struggle political science has got rid of the noxious fallacies gen- 
erated by French ideology in the eighteenth century. They now 
reappear as doctrines propounded by sociology. And so, likewise, 
in other branches of science, sociology appears as an interloper, 
proclaiming that the work must all be done over again, and so it 
starts to rake the refuse heap. It is a whimsical situation. Soci- 
ology admits that it has really no scientific credentials, and yet it 
claims sovereign authority in the field of science. Professor 
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Edward A. Ross, of the University of Nebraska, in his Founda- 
tions of Sociology, says: “It aspires to nothing less than the 
suzerainty of the special social sciences. It expects them to sur- 
render their autonomy and become dependencies, nay, even prov- 
inces of sociology.” 

These remarks are made in discussing the “problem of coming 
to terms with the special social sciences, such as economics, juris- 
prudence, and politics,” and it is anticipated that “the workers in 
long-cultivated fields will resist such pretensions.” That is very 
likely—the more so since sociology invites them to turn back to 
old errors. In America, although not to any extent in Europe, 
sociology, considered as a scheme of methodology, has made some 
impression on scholars in established sciences. There was a time 
in this country (chiefly owing to Spencer’s influence) when there 
was, perhaps, a preponderance of scientific opinion to the effect 
that the scheme was theoretically feasible, and that sociology would 
eventually be established as a comprehensive system of science. | 
myself held that opinion at one time, and, impelled by it, I read 
extensively in sociological literature. But I finally concluded that 
if Darwin was on the right track, sociology was on the wrong 
track. Political and social phenomena can never be fully inter- 
preted as results of individual activities. The attitude of sociology 
is precisely like that which a biologist would adopt if he should 
endeavor to discover the causes of the formation of tissues by 
scrutiny of the characteristics of individual cells instead of by con- 
sideration of the growth and development of the organism that 
includes the cells and conditions their activities. The true cause of 
the difficulties which the exponents of sociology have in formulat- 
ing it, is that in reality there is no basis for it as a science. All its 
troubles come from its primal trouble that its fundamental con- 
cept is an illusion. Hence it is doomed to error by its nature. In 
endeavoring to substitute its elaborate ideology for existing scien- 
tific system, it is not going forward, but backward. All of the 
material with which it attempts to deal, according to the various 
definitions given of its purpose, is already allotted to better advan- 
tage. Take from it what belongs to psychology, history, anthro- 
pology, ethics, civics, jurisprudence, economics, statistics, and 
charity administration, and there is nothing left of value. So far 
as sociology differs from established sciences, it is an asylum for 
their castaways. 
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IV 

In considerations like these one should bear in mind Huxley’s 
wise observation that “there is no greater mistake than the hasty 
conclusion that opinions are worthless because they are badly 
argued.” Sociology may be worthless, but the streams of senti- 
ment from which its fogs arise are by no means worthless. Pro- 
fessor Small points out the thing that counts when he says that 
even if there is no science of sociology, there is the sociological 
movement. There is, indeed, a world-wide movement for social 
reform involving extensive readjustments of pubdiic order and of 
governmental function. Civilization is apparently engaged in the 
dangerous but periodically unavoidable process of exuviation, when 
old forms are cast and new forms are shaped. But in Europe 
this is a political movement, and if in the United States it is 
regarded as a distinctly sociological movement, American scholar- 


ship is at fault. If sociology lacks scientific validity, it cannot give 


safe guidance to any movement and its invasion of the political 
arena is an added peril. Hence it is impossible to follow Professor 
Small’s logic when he holds that the movement “clearly vindicates 
the sociologists.” It may account for the activity of the sociolo- 
gists and for the attention their projects receive, just as the 
prevalence of disease accounts for the activity of quacks, but it cer- 
tainly does not vindicate them. Apart from the general futility of 
sociology considered as a science, the American brand of the article 
is exposed to especial condemnation from the aid and comfort it 
gives to charlatanry. Instead of inspiring caution, it encourages 
haste, levity, and sensationalism in dealing with social problems. 
The official address delivered at Atlantic City, December 28, by the 
eminent sociologist, Professor S. N. Patten of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is open to such charges. Among similar matter, he 
says: “No argument is good in a book or in a classroom unless 
it could convince the million readers of a daily paper and could 
find place in the campaign-book of a political party.” Indeed! 
Thus sociology commends itself to people who mistake reverie for 
thought and feeling for judgment; who reach emotional conclu- 
sions from sentimental assumptions, and who impute to their pro- 
jects the merit of their motives. We shall be lucky if we get 
through the present era of Jacobinism in ethics and politics with- 
out serious disaster. 

In the ordinary course of scientific progress error is eliminated 
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by discussion and concepts found to be invalid are discarded. If 
the invalid concept was of vital importance, then the terminology 
derived from it is also discarded and a new terminology is evolved. 
The process is illustrated by the way in which chemistry super- 
seded alchemy. A similar fate seems to impend over sociology, 
but until the reconstruction of political science on Darwinian prin- 
ciples, now taking place, advances beyond the present stage of col- 
lection and verification of data, and has some generalizations to 
propound, sociology has its day. The matter might be left to right 
itself if sociology preserved the proper scientific habit of reserve as 
to provisional and tentative conclusions. But since it has gone into 
the forum to harangue the mob, it is the duty of whom it may 
concern to follow it there and to give notice that it possesses no 
authority whatever. If anything is urged in the name of sociology 
the fit rejoinder is that there is no such science. 
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THE SCIENCE OF SOCIOLOGY: A REPLY? 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
University of Missouri 

Nothing more truly amazing has appeared of late in the name 
of science than the article by Professor Henry Jones Ford on 
“The Pretensions of Sociology” in your issue of April 29. When 
a whole class of scientific men, some of whom are as careful in- 
vestigators and thinkers as American scholarship has produced, 
are attacked indiscriminately, they certainly have a right to demand 
that prejudice shall not be their judge. 

In the first place, Mr. Ford does not distinguish between soci- 
ology and sociologists; nor does he distinguish these latter from 
social radicals and revolutionaries. All the plausibility of his 
argument is due to this confusion of the science and its votaries, 
together with the fact that he selects Spencer and Ward as typical 
sociologists, although their systems of sociological thought were 
formulated over a quarter of a century ago. There is scarcely one 
in the whole list of “established sciences” which has not in some 
stage of its development been exploited by quacks and visionaries. 
This is notably true of political science or philosophy, which pro- 
duced a whole crop of dangerous radicals from Hobbes to Rous- 
seau. At the present time, there is scarcely a mental healer in the 
United States who does not appeal to the science of psychology as 
the foundation of his art. Yet who would judge the science of 
psychology by such quacks? 

As a matter of fact, very few sociologists of reputed standing 
endorse the revolutionary ideas which he credits all with possess- 
ing. Free love, trial marriage, divorce by mutual consent, the con- 
tract theory of society, and other anarchistic ideas, so far from 
being endorsed by a majority of sociologists, have, perhaps, been 
more powerfully combated by them than by any other class of 
scientific men. A few socialists and revolutionaries have put for- 
ward these ideas in the name of sociology, but not sociologists in 
the sense of scientific students of society. I challenge Professor 

2 Republished from The Nation by permission of author and editor. 
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Ford to name a single sociologist of standing who contends “that 
we should all be as free to find our affinities as cats or dogs ;” or 
that “human beings should be free to mate as they please, and 
separate as they please, like other animals enjoying their natural 
freedom.” 

Even if the essence of Mr. Ford’s criticisms holds as against a 
few individual sociologists of standing (and I admit that it does), 
still this should in no wise prejudice the question of the legitimacy 
of sociology as a science. What, then, is sociology? Sciences 
are distinguished by their problems, yet only a few sciences can be 
said to have a distinct field of their own. The same phenomena 
may be, and are, studied from many different points of view, or 
with reference to different problems, and different sciences result. 
Thus human society is the subject-matter of many different sciences, 
but none of these study it from the same point of view, or with the 
same problems in mind. Sociological literature from Comte down 
to the present shows that all sociologists worthy of the name have 
had practically the same problems in mind. These problems were 
set by Comte himself, viz., problems of the organization or order of 
society on the one hand, and problems of the progress or evolution 
of society on the other. The statement of these problems has been 
changed often by later sociologists by analyzing or. breaking them 
up, and some have even added extraneous problems to the science ; 
but with all sociologists of repute the problems of social evolution, 
on the one hand, and of social organization on the other, have been 
central. That is to say, human interrelations and their changes 
have occupied the attention of sociologists. Probably most soci- 
ologists today weuld say that they are studying the laws or princi- 
ples of social change, and of social structure and function; or, to 
put it in still other words, they are investigating the origin, develop- 
ment, structure, and function of the forms of association. 

These are not new problems in the history of thought, nor is 
sociology a new science except in the sense that it proposes to 
attack these problems by the new methods of positive science. 
Aristotle, Bodin, Hobbes, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and many others 
had more or less to say about these problems; but it was Comte’s 
merit that he first definitely proposed to attack them by the methods 
of natural science, and he saw, too, that they belonged, not to 
politics, but to a science fundamental to all the special social 
sciences, which he named sociology. Yet, of course, even if 
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Comte had never lived, there would still be a body of knowledge, 
or rather of theory, slowly becoming settled, which would corre- 
spond to sociology, though it might not have had this name. If 


there is any other science that has made these problems its main 
object of research, then the sociologist is perfectly willing to sur- 
render his field; but, being interested in these problems, he is not 
willing to do this until he is shown that there exists such a science. 
Professor Ford implies that political science is able to take care of 
all the problems with which sociology deals. But I should like to 
ask him if a theory of society (human interrelations) is not quite 
different from a theory of the state or government? Most political 
scientists of the present are careful at the outset to distinguish be- 
tween society and government, and say that their discipline is con- 
cerned only with the latter. In the past there have been political 
thinkers who have held to a contract theory of the state, but not 
of society. It would seem to be plain without argument, then, 
that the state is but one of many forms of association with which 
sociology may deal, but so important a form that it has developed 
a special science to deal with its many problems. To propose that 
this special science, politica! science, should reincorporate into 
itself sociology after the two have been differentiated is to pro- 
pose that the historical process of increasing division of labor 
among the sciences should be reversed. 

How, then, do sociologists propose to approach these problems 
of social change and social organization from the side of positive 
science? Simply by the use of the methods and principles of the 
“established sciences,” especially of biology and psychology. In 
its more theoretical aspects, sociology is simply the biology and 
psychology of our social life, or, to be more exact, of the origin, 
development, structure, and function of the forms of association. 
Approaching its problems from the point of view of natural science 
and eschewing metaphysical principles, it could be nothing else. 
That sociology draws its principles of interpretation from other 
sciences is nothing strange, for this is true of many sciences. 
Physiology, for example, is nothing but the physics and chemistry 
of organic functions. At least this is the view held by conserva- 
tive physiologists. What would be left of political science if one 
took from it history, psychology, jurisprudence, and, I may add, 
sociology? If it be claimed that the historical element and method 
give to political science its distinct character, then the same claim 
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can be made for sociology, as Comte himself emphasized. If it be 
claimed that the subject of which political science treats is a unity 
and requires a unified science, then again the same claim can be 
made for sociology. The psychological and biological aspects of 
sociological theory by no means reduce that science to mere psy- 
chology and biology, any more than the psychology in economic 
theory reduces economics to psychology. Social evolution and 
social organization are unified processes, and a theory of social 
evolution and organization must take into account and harmonize 
both their psychological and biological elements. 

Professor Ford adds to the speciousness of his argument by 
carefully selecting sociologists that are easy to criticize. He does 
not mention Tarde, Simmel, Barth, Ratzenhofer, Hobhouse, or 
Westermarck, but selects particularly Spencer and Ward as typical 
sociologists. Both of these men in their thinking were dominated 
by the traditional English philosophy, with its materialistic empiri- 
cism and sensationalistic psychology. Both were at bottom anti- 
Darwinian in their views of life, and hence in their theories of 
society. Nearly all that Mr. Ford says in criticism of their socio- 
logical doctrines is entirely just so far as it goes, but he forgets to 
mention their really great services to the scientific study of human 
society. 

Mr. Ford has his own sociological theories (as every thinking 
man has), and strongly implies that a correct theory of social evo- 
lution can be built simply upon Darwin’s teachings. He seems to 
be unaware that the “massive parapets and bastions” of Darwin- 
ism have recently been shaken to their foundations, and that a 
theory of society built upon them (as many sociologists whom he 
neglects to mention have attempted) may be no more secure than 
other theories. The truth is, sociology and all the other social 
sciences must wait upon the development of biology and psy- 
chology; and these antecedent sciences are, even today, in an un- 
settled condition. How absurd, then, to demand that sociology shall 
have a settled body of theory, or else deny to it the name of 
science! None of the social sciences possesses a settled body of 
theory; and no one understands so well as the trained sociologist 
how perilous it is to dogmatize on social questions. Probably if 
psychologists and biologists were to express themselves on the 
questions of the day, they, too, would express themselves dog- 
matically, and I believe that about the same proportion of radicals 
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would be found among them. While Mr. Ford is sure that “there 
is no such science” as sociology, and that “there is no basis for it 
as a science,” still he stands almost alone in his dogmatism upon 
this matter. If anyone is fitted to judge such a question imperson- 
ally, it is the workers in the other general sciences most closely 
related to sociology, viz., biology and psychology; and within the 
last dozen years biologists and psychologists have come to recog- 
nize very generally that there is a place for sociology. The lack of 
a clear field with a well-marked boundary for sociology has pro- 
duced various petty bickerings and jealousies between sociologists 
and workers in other social sciences. But in the very nature of 
things, as I have already pointed out, there can be no such clearly 
defined field for sociology. As a general science it will always be 
difficult to differentiate it clearly from the special sciences which 
labor in the same field. In this respect, sociology is not different 
from other general sciences. Biology cannot be easily differentiated 
from the special biological sciences; and but a few years ago some 
workers in these special sciences refused to recognize the exist- 
ence of a general science of biology. Now, however, it is quite 
generally recognized that certain problems, such as the theories of 
heredity, of variation, of selection, and of organic evolution, can- 
not be adequately dealt with by the special biological sciences. If 
it is convenient and even necessary to recognize a general science 
fundamental to all the special biological sciences, it is even more 
necessary, it could easily be shown, on account of the menace of 
one-sided views of the social life, to recognize a general science 
fundamental to all special social sciences. 

Sociology, as a scientific endeavor, has had at least two distinct 
merits; first, it has stood for the natural-science view of human 
society, which, traditionally at least, the special social sciences have 
not stood for; secondly, it has as a consequent emphasized the 
psychological and biological elements in human social life as pri- 
mary, rather than the economic and political elements. Sociology 
has, on the one hand, stood for applying the methods of positive 
science to the problems of the social life; on the other, for obtaining 
an all-sided, comprehensive view of the social life as opposed to 
fractional or one-sided views. The scientific importance of this 
endeavor, it seems to me, cannot be overestimated. If the right 
development of the humanistic sciences depends upon getting rid 
of one-sided views of collective human life; if sociology is simply 
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the name for the larger, completer view of the social life; if, finally, 
the social sciences can furnish man with the means of mastering 
his social environment, as the physical sciences have furnished him 
with the means of mastering his physical environment, then it 
would seem not unreasonable to say that he who opposes sociology 
as such is unconsciously an enemy of mankind. 
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La France économique et sociale a la veille de la Révolution: 
Les campagnes. Par MAXIME KovALEWSKkY, professeur a 
l'Université de Saint-Pétersbourg, ancien président de 
Institut International de Sociologie. 1 vol. in-80 de 392 
pages, 1909. Paris: Girard et Briére, 16, rue Soufflot. 
(Tome XXXIX de la Bibliotheque Sociologique Interna- 
tionale dirigée par M. René Worms.) Prix: broche, 8 
francs; relié (reliure de la Bibliothéque), 9 francs. 

It will be noticed by the title-page that this is an essay on a 
subject in which a further volume may be expected. The present 
volume deals with economic and social France in the period of the 
Revolution, with special reference to rural and agricultural France. 
In a subsequent volume Kovalewsky proposes to furnish a similar 
study of industrial France in the period of the Revolution, in 
which he will give special attention to the relations which existed 
beetween capital and labor at that time. The present volume does 
not touch this subject except indirectly. The fundamental con- 
clusion of his investigation appears on the first page. 

It is an error [he says] to believe that at the end of the eighteenth 
century the nobility and the clergy were the only possessing classes in 
France. The gradual evolution which had for its result the recovery into 
the hands of the bourgeoisie not only of movable property but also of 
land commenced long before 1789; but that evolution was masked by the 
fact that the citizens growing in wealth generally passed in the upper 
classes either by virtue of an act conferring nobility or by being a noble 


directly. 


It is in consequence of the existence of this new order of nobility 
grafted upon the old that noblemen in the period of the Revolution 
were par excellence the possessors of the soil. Their contempo- 


raries, however, did not confuse these new lords with the feudal 
nobility. Kovalewsky does not share the opinion of those who, 
like De Tocqueville, trace the origin of the small peasant proprietor 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He shows by numer- 
ous citations that the cultivator of lands possessed them in many 
instances by more than a mere title of tenancy for a long period. 


Itt 
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The feudal tenures, far from being replaced by the small proprie- 
tors, gave place in the north and west of France to rents for a fixed 
term or to the direct management of domains by their lords or by 
companies of stockholders. 

Where a copyhold tenure had been maintained the lords had 
diminished the benefits of their country vassals by abolishing profit- 
less pasture and by reducing the acreage for commons, and by the 
augmentation of charges and pecuniary payments from their ten- 
ants. These tendencies were especially active in the years which 
preceded the Revolution. These tendencies greatly displeased the 
peasants who considered these augumentations as a crying abuse 
and thus suggested to them the idea of destroying by fire the rec- 
ords of the new customs of servitude as far as these were contained 
in the seignorial archives. Thus was prepared the way for the 
abolition of the feudal régime in the celebrated session on the night 
of August 4, 1780. 

In the first chapter, entitled “The Possessing and Non-possess- 
ing Orders—The Directed and Directing Classes,” numerous cita- 
tions are made from the proceedings of agricultural conventions, 
from the records of rural parishes, from the writings of the physio- 
crats, and from private correspondence and memoirs of the time. 

In a table showing the distribution of the rural population of 
some communes of the district of Chatillon, 27 per cent. of the 
inhabitants are reported as simple workmen and as _ possessing 
nothing but a thatched cottage ; 211% per cent. were reduced to men- 
dicity. There were some 390 peasants who possessed in their own 
name some vineyards; 181 of these held land on rental. 

Having in his first chapter given a detailed discussion of the 
ownership of lands, both static and historical, he proceeds in a 
more general way to consider seignorial rights and the economic 
and social situation of the peasants at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The division of the seignorial soil between free tenants 
and serfs tended to disappear gradually as the third estate under- 
took the exploitation of the soil either in the form of rentals or by 
direct management, and at the age of the Revolution the soil of 
France was no longer in the controi of laborers and workmen, but 
it belonged to the nobility of the sword and of the robe, to those 
newly ennobled from the third estate, to high financiers, and finally 
to the church and religious congregations. By the sale of the 
property of the church and religious congregations as well as of 
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the emigrant nobles the Revolution restored the small bourgeoisie 
and the people of the country to the proprietorship of the soil. 
Thus it was by the fall of the nobility that the tenant copyholder 
came again into the free possession of lands of which he did not 
have the use for a long time. 

This study by Kovalewsky constitutes for the modern student 
of the economic and social conditions of France an admirable 
source Of information supplementing the well-known report of 
Arthur Young’s travels through France on the eve of the Revo- 
lution. 

Isaac A. Loos 


STaTE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Lectures on the Industrial Revolution of the Eighteenth Century 
in England. By ARNoLD ToynBEE. New Edition, together 
with a Reminiscence by Lorp MILNeR.. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1908 Price, $2.52. 

This edition of Toynbee’s /ndustrial Revolution is practically 
the same as that which has been before the public for a number of 
years. The publishers of the present edition state that the text is 
reprinted from the second edition of 1901. There is nothing new 
in it except the reminiscence by Lord Milner. This reminiscence 
was written as an address to the members of Toynbee Hall and 
delivered at that place in November, 1894. Though a few years 
older than Toynbee, Lord Milner and Toynbee were on terms of 
intimate friendship during several years of their life at Oxford. 
Milner recites how Toynbee, though not an honor student on 
account of his ill-health, was given an appointment to a lectureship 
immediately after his graduation through the influence of Jowett. 

ne may venture to call attention again to the extraordinary 


prescience of the popular addresses, notes, and other fragments of 


the late Arnold Toynbee which were collected by his widow with 
the aid of two distinguished students of Toynbee, viz., Mr. W. J. 
Ashley, now Professor Ashley of Birmingham University, and 
Mr. Bolton King of Balliol College. The greater portion of the 
book is made up of outline notes of a course of lectures delivered 
by Toynbee between October, 1881, and May, 1882, “On the Eco- 
nomic History of England from 1760 to 1840.” These notes were 
given, subsequent to their delivery, the happy title of The Jndus- 
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trial Revolution. The remarkable, though unfinished essay on 
“Ricardo” did not form a part of the history course. Three popu- 
lar addresses respectively on “Wages and Natural Law,” “Industry 
and Democracy,” and “Are Radicals Socialists?” are examples of 
his remarkable power of combining scientific statement with popu- 
lar address. The addresses cited were delivered to audiences of 
working-men and employers in important English manufacturing 
towns with an ardent faith in the advantage of an impartial dis- 
cussion of questions affecting the relations of capitalists and work- 
ing-men before audiences composed of members of both classes. 
The volume may be urged upon the attention of students chiefly 
for its ethical and inspirational value. 
Isaac A. Loos 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Die statistischen Mittelwerte. Eine methodologische Unter- 
suchung. Von Dr. Franz ZizEx. Leipzig: Dunker und 
Humblot, 1908. 8vo, pp. x+444. M. 9. 

In the winter semester of 1903-4, the late von Inama-Sternegg 
assigned Dr. Zizek a report for his seminar in Vienna upon sta- 
tistical averages. From this report the present substantial volume 
has grown in the course of four years. 

The writer’s interest is strictly confined to the “general meth- 
odological” aspects of averages. He does not concern himself with 
the purposes of statistical inquiry, with the collection of data, with 
the construction of diagrams, with the interpretation of tables, or 
with the recapitulation of results, except in so far as these matters 
casually affect the striking of averages. By temperament he seems 
to be well fitted to deal logically with this abstract subject, and his 
linguistic equipment is ample. But he frankly admits that an 
inadequate mathematical training prevents him from applying the 
methods of “the mathematical statisticians,” or from criticizing 
these methods from the standpoint of their inventors. 

The discussion opens with an interesting attempt to classify 
statistical series with reference to the problem of averages. First 
come series of observations upon distinct but similar units; for 
example the ages of individuals. Various kinds of averages are 
appropriate here—arithmetic means, medians, or modes. The sec- 
ond group embraces series whose members express the size of 
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definitely limited magnitudes which form parts of a larger con- 
ceptual whole—for example, series showing the population of the 
several states of the Union. Averages computed from such series 
are usually arithmetic means; for ordinarily the conditions required 
for the application of other forms of averages are not present. 
But, whatever their form, the averages commonly possess small sig- 
nificance, because the number of members in the series, which serves 
as divisor of the total, is arbitrary. Zizek’s third group of series 
is characterized by the fact that the members are ratios, instead of 
measurements. These ratios do not themselves reveal the actual 
size of the magnitudés from which they have been computed, and 
hence commonly require to be “weighted” in striking averages. Of 
this classification of series the writer makes frequent use; for in 
most of his subsequent discussion he treats series of these three 
types in turn. 

After a brief discussion of the inferiority of estimated averages 
to averages computed from ascertained measurements or ratios, 
Dr. Zizek proceeds to treat in detail the requirement of uniformity 
of data, the postulate of the homogeneity of series, and the consti- 
tution of groups from which averages are.to be struck. The first, 
or general, part of the book closes with a chapter upon the ends 
for which averages are used—as possessing independent interest, as 
devices for making comparisons, as standards for judging it. 'ividual 
cases, or as bases for measuring the dispersion of series. The second 
part is devoted to the characteristic merits and defects of various 
forms of averages—arithmetic means, simple and weighted, geo- 
metric means, medians, and modes. In view of the writer’s wide 
reading, it is surprising to find him unacquainted with Mr. C. M. 
Walsh’s elaborate treatment of the same range of problems in the 
special case of index-numbers. The concluding part deals with 
the dispersion of statistical series about their averages. Here the 
framework is provided by the threefold classification of series. 

Judged from the standpoint of usefulness, the book is in danger 
of falling between two stools. Since it deals with only one stage of 
statistical work—the striking of averages from data already col- 
lected—it cannot compete with works of wider scope, like Bowley’s 
Elements. And since the writer confesses his inability to employ 
refined statistical methods, he cannot appeal strongly to the 
specialists who read the papers of Edgeworth, Pearson, Lexis, and 
their peers. But there may be others, never or no longer on inti- 
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mate terms with mathematical formulae, who still feel interest in 
the abstract problems of statistical method. It is to such men that 
the book makes its strongest appeal. 

Westey C. MITCHELL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


A Study of the Influence of Custom on the Moral Judgment. 
By FRANK CHAPMAN SuHarp, Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Wisconsin. Bulletin of the University of 
Wisconsin, No. 236, pp. 144. 

This monographic study is the application to an ethical problem 
of the methods of the experimental laboratory. The problem is 
to discover the extent to which the moral judgment is influenced by 
custom, the definition of which the author takes from the Dictionary 
of Philosophy as “a manner of acting somewhat widespread and 
habitual in society but not physiologically inherited.” The method 
employed is the use of a carefully worded questionnaire and casu- 
istry questions, personal interviews supplementing the written 
answers. The questions cover a variety of assumed situations in- 
volving distinct moral judgments. The individuals experimented 
upon are two groups of University of Wisconsin students, one of 
ninety-three from the College of Liberal Arts, the other of fifty 
from the Agricultural College. The author offers valid reasons for 
“believing that the results obtained hold for a large section of the 
American and presumably, therefore, of European society” It is 
not claimed that the results are applicable to semi-civilized or more 
primitive people. 

The author sets out to examine the generally accepted view “that 
the prevalence of a uniform mode of behavior in a given society, 
especially if none of its members can remember a divergent mode 
as existing within its borders, is capable of creating the judgment 
that the conduct in question is a duty.” He assumes that this view 
is generally accompanied by a “second view, namely, that the moral 
judgments which thus arise are immediate, that is, formed without 
any consciousness of the relation of the conduct approved or dis- 


approved to happiness, beauty, or whatever other values may give 


their actual validity to such judgments in the eyes of the philoso- 
pher.” This immediacy, or lack of reference to the welfare of 
those affected, is also generally accompanied by the conception of 
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authority, that is, that the moral judgment is entirely or partially 
determined by the will of some particular personality, as the will 
of God, supposedly revealed in the Bible. 

The author thus narrows his problem down as follows: The 
“foreign pressure theory” or the view that the custom of the group 
determined the moral judgment of the individual, is bound up with 
the conception that (1) the judgment is immediate, that is, formed 
without reference to welfare, and (2) that it is due to the influence 
of some authoritative personality or instit tion. He then reviews 
the evidence collected from his investigation with a view to deter- 
mine the validity of these two latter points of view. 

His results are as follows: He finds that the students of both 


groups, with few and unimportant exceptions, agree in founding 


their judgments upon the welfare of the persons concerned, and 
moreover that those who evinced a belief in the authority of the 
Bible as a revelation of the will of God as a living reality neverthe- 
less were not appreciably influenced by its standards. Finding 
therefore that both immediacy and authority in the moral judgments 
were lacking, that is, that the judgments were formed with regard 
to the welfare of the persons concerned and without any external 
volitional pressure, he concludes that the current conception of the 
influence of custom on morality is incorrect. 

The method employed and the carefulness of the procedure call 
for recognition. While the questionnaire method is of course open 
to many objections, where carefully guarded and supplemented as 
here by personal interviews, it comes nearer bringing one to the 
heart of many problems than any other method. It seems very 
doubtful, however, whether the author has found what he thinks 
he has, that is, whether the evidence proves his main contention. 
The fault lies not in the method used, but in the author’s conception 
of the relation of the individual to the social consciousness in which 
he lives. The setting of the standards of the individual over against 
the standards of the society in which he has been reared, is a fallacy 
that is rather antiquated. What the author has really shown, and 
this is extremely important for ethics, is that the judgments of the 
average individual are based upon a consideration of the actual 
welfare of the persons affected, and that so-called absolute standards 
of conduct are really not followed in the judgments of common 
sense. A number of the students examined (as No. 215, p. 99) 
showed that a theory of the existence of an absolute standard may 
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exist in the same mind side by side with a eudaimonistic standard 
of conduct. People are fortunately inconsistent when it comes to 
the application of the so-called absolutist standard of conduct. 

3ut the conclusion that the author draws from these facts, 
namely, that the standards of the group have relatively little to do 
with the standards of the individual finds little justification either 
in the evidence here presented or in the resuts of investigations in 
genetic psychology. 

The author recognizes this fact partially when he raises the 
question (p. 56) whether the existence of the welfare standard in 
the minds of the students may not itself be due to the existence of 
such a standard in the influences to which they have been subjected. 
And he makes a rather unsuccessful attempt to escape from the 
difficulty thus presented. Thus he says (p. 57) that they could not 
have received their standard from their religious teachers, since the 
latter, both Protestant and Catholic, constantly employ non-utili- 
tarian standards. But fortunately the religious teachers of our gen- 
eration are inconsistent enough to teach better than they think. 
Alongside all the so-called absolutism of moral standards in modern 
preaching has gone a delightfully inconsistent appeal to common 
sense utilitarianism. And to deny the existence of a eudaimonistic 
standard in the current public opinion in which the students were 
reared, would invalidate the very thing upon which the author bases 
the value of his study, namely, that the students examined are 
representative of current public opinion. 

It is of course the work of the genetic psychologist to trace out 
the exact relation of the individual consciousness to the social con- 
sciousness, and the process by which the individual comes to be rep- 
resentative of the life in which he is reared. But that the relation is 
most intimate and that there are not two sets of consciousness, a 
public opinion and an individual opinion, seems to be pretty well 
established. Professor Sharp seems to beg the whole question for 


a contrary conception. Cocn, C 
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A Primer of Socialism. By THomas Kirkup. London; Adam 
and Charles Black. 1903. Pp. go. 


A convenient and popular sketch of socialism by a sympathetic 
C. R. H. 


critic. 
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Social Duties from the Christian Point of View. By CHARLES 
RicHMOND HENDERSON. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1909. $1.25. 

This small but comprehensive volume in the “Advanced and 
Supplementary Series of Constructive Bible Studies” is a text- 
book for the study of social problems in Sunday schools and 
churches. It is addressed to those who feel the need of guidance 
in this wide field, when it is surveyed from the religious point of 
view. Professor Henderson has labored so fruitfully in various por- 
tions of this whole social territory that he is well qualified to give 
advice in a general textbook. His sixteen chapters cover the ground 
of the family, working-men, city and country life, charities and 
correction, corporations, the business class, the leisure class, gov- 
ernment and international relations. The proof of such a work 
is of course the actual use of it in a class; but the first impression 
of it is distinctly favorable. My attention has chanced to be at- 
tracted particularly to such matters as the “frank speech” about 
“the Christian Science movement” (to the effect “that much of what 
goes under the name of ‘healing’ is mere quackery and should be 
brought under legal control’); the remarks on the leisure class 
and the “enervating influence of wealth” on the children of the 
rich; and the treatment of the duties of the legal profession. These 
may serve as good samples of a very wholesome and trustworthy 
discussion, in a necessarily very limited space, of the chief topics 
of social duties in a Christian land. Professor Henderson is one 
of those who wisely believe that the two great commandments of 
Jesus have equal binding force upon the believer, and that a true 
social gospel for our time needs to be studied by all professed 
Christians. This volume seems to be excellently well adapted 


to meet such a need. 
NicHoLtas P. GILMAN 


Following the Color Line. An Account of Negro Citizenship 
in the American Democracy. By Ray STANNARD BAKER. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1908. Pp. xii+314. 
$2.00. 

This is a study of the negro problem remarkable for its ob- 
jectivity and psychological insight. While a product of the higher 
type of modern journalism, it approaches the character of a scien- 
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tific work in the painstaking carefulness of its investigations and in 
its accurate presentation of facts; and in the value of its interpre- 
tations it often indeed surpasses, ‘in the opinion of the reviewer, 
many professedly scientific treatises. 

The book covers the whole field of the relations between the 
races, both North and South. It takes up nearly every aspect of the 
problem, from negro crime to negro industry, and from racial inter- 
mixture to racial isolation and conflict. It describes conditions with 
a fulness and frankness which are remarkable, and, so far as I 
can discover, without bias or exaggeration. Of course, the book 
lacks statistics on many points where they might have been fur- 
nished, but as the chapters were written for a series of popular 
magazine articles, this defect, if it be one, has good excuse. The 
purpose of the book is to reproduce, mainly by a series of word 
pictures, the concrete social situations in which racial friction 
arises ; and this it succeeds in doing to a wonderful degree, so that 
a careful reading of the book may, for a northerner, unfamiliar 
with the negro, be as useful as a residence in the South for several 
years. One wonders, indeed, how Mr. Baker caught the “atmos- 
phere” of his problem so well, and got such insight into the psycho- 
logical elements involved in race friction, without having lived 
tor years in the social situations which he describes. If this book 
is a fair sample of what Mr. Baker can do in the way of objective, 
psychological analysis of social situations, it is certainly to be hoped 
that he will speedily turn his attention to other of our current social 
problems. 

CHARLES A. ELLWoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Misery and Its Causes. “American Social Progress Series.” 
By Epwarp T. Devine, Shiff Professor of Social Econ- 
omy, Columbia University. New York: Macmillan, 1909. 
Pp. xi+274. $1.25. 

Fourth in the “American Social Progress Series” is Professor 
Edward T. Devine’s Misery and Its Causes. As the editor of 
the series states, this attempts to articulate a new social 
philosophy, pragmatic, economic, and socially adaptable to the 
existing conditions of American life. The volume consists of 
six essays and is in substance the author’s lectures on the Ken- 
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nedy Foundation before the School of Philanthropy of New York 


City. 

In the first chapter under the caption, “Poverty and Maladjust- 
ment,”’ Professor Devine states his thesis which is that misery ex- 
cept in a few pathological cases is the result of economic malad- 
justment and is therefore destroyed by removing the engendering 
causes. In order to bring forth clearly the causes of this “surplus 
misery” several groups of unfortunates are examined: suicides, 
incarcerated criminals, prostitutes, and dependents. Naturally the 
maladjustment which takes form in the existence of any of these 
classes is not the result of a single cause. The influences which 
tend to the creation are many and are so closely interwoven that no 
one specific remedy can be suggested in any case. Preventive 
medicine, probation, the indeterminate sentence, more general edu- 
cation, and a franker public honesty, all would seem to make for the 
alleviation of much of this. The interesting chapter, “Out of 
Health,” is in direct line with the propaganda of the American 
Medical Society and suggests many avenues of escape from the 
misery-producing diseases. 

The essay, “Out of Work,” is conservative but clear. Very in- 
teresting is the argument of Mr. Herbert S. Brown quoted in this 
chapter, in its possible application to secondary education. Mr. 
Brown holds that the natural limits to occupational mobility are 
vastly less confining than the usual bounds set down by custom, 
habit, employers, and trades-unions. He desires a more general 
apprenticeship and thinks that with the wider training as a basis 
the special skill of many trades may be had in a short time and 
thereby entrance to many occupations may be gotten. 

The most valuable portion of the book doubtless is the report 
of the investigation of 5,000 dependent families in New York. 
The separate causes contributing to dependency were in each case 
observed and isolated. Not unnaturally in most families the mal- 
adjustment could not be attributed to any single factor. The 
presence of one efficient cause appeared to render more probable 
the finding of other causes. The remedies for social misery as for 
pathological disease must be specific. Beyond doubt, however, the 
author is on safe ground in urging that much of the suffering of 
maladjustment might be removed by measures looking to “sound 
heredity; protected childhood; a prolonged working age; freedom 
from preventable disease and professional crime; indemnity against 
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the economic losses occasioned by death, accident, illness, and com- 
pulsory idleness; rational education; charity; normal standards of 
living and social religion.” 

WILLIAM L. CHENERY 


Munro, Assistant Professor of Government in Harvard 
University. New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. ix+4o09. 
$2.50. 

This book is distinctly an addition to our textbooks on municipal 
administration, despite the fact that we have several very good 
ones already. It is a book which will prove of great benefit to the 
serious-minded reader interested in municipal government; but it 
will probably be used mostly as a reference or textbook in colleges 


and universities. 

The preface states that “the purpose of this volume is to explain 
in a general way, the structure and functions of city government in 
three European countries. ....” Municipal functions, however, 
are not adequately enough treated for a complete study of munici- 
pal administration ; although a change of policy in the treatment of 


London—which city is given special consideration in the chapter 
on English cities—brings in short discussions of various municipal 
activities in the County of London. The author has. to be sure, 
in some measure prepared us for this restriction of the scope of the 
work by disclaiming any intention “to examine in detail the physical 
operation of municipal services or the minutiae of municipal ad- 
ministration” (Preface). As a study of the structure of municipal 
government in the three countries, France, Germany, and England, 
however, Dr. Munro’s book is most excellent; and one only hopes 
that a companion volume on municipal activities by someone as 
conversant with functions as Professor Munro here shows himself 
to be with the structure of municipal government, may be given us 
before long. 

Dr. Albert Shaw’s two volumes, Municipal Government in 
Great Britain, and Municipal Government in Continental Europe 
were intended for the general reader, and lack something in accu- 
racy and organization of material, as well as being too eulogistic of 
foreign as compared with American city administration. Pro- 
fessor Fairlie’s Municipal Administration is more carefully compiled 
and is better adapted to the serious student. Indeed, for a book of 
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its size it is the best study we have on municipal administration 
as a whole. In order to include municipal functions, however, in a 
book of approximately the same size as the present volume, Dr. 
Fairlie had to compress many statements and omit others, so that 
for an understanding of the subject the student often has to refer 
to Dr. Shaw’s books. Dr. Munro’s book combines the good points 
of both these writers, and in addition gives a more complete and 
unified statement than either of them. He has the advantage, of 
course, of a more restricted field; but his work is so good that one 
wishes for as competent a volume on municipal functions. 

The book is divided into but four chapters, one devoted to the 
government of each of the three great countries of Europe, and 
one to the sources and bibliography. It would have been advan- 
tageous for the sake of younger students to have given a brief 
outline of the government of the municipalities of a country at the 
beginning of the chapter devoted to that country. For the details 
necessarily included—even in a work which, like the present one, 
makes no attempt to deal exhaustively with the subject—are suffi- 
ciently numerous to prevent one’s keeping in mind the whole 
framework of the municipal government under discussion until it 
has been completely developed. Thus, to cite an example, the 
chapter on “The Government of Prussian Cities” begins on p. 109; 
the council, board of magistrates, and burgomaster are named as 
the organs of city government on p. 126. Then follows the organi- 
zation of the council and the method of its election (pp. 127, 
128) ; but there is no statement of its duties until p. 154 is reached, 
and the Magistrat is not treated of until one comes to p. 163. A 
very brief outline of the relation of these bodies to each other and 
to the municipality, if given early in the chapter, would be of great 
value to college students. Moreover, an analytical table of con- 
tents, or at least a fuller table than the one given—five lines in 
length!—outlining the chief points in the chapters, would have 
served to enhance the value of the book greatly. The absence of 
a synopsis, however, is partly compensated for by the very good 
marginal headings. These are numerous, indicative, concrete, and 
properly placed. The paragraphs on the powers of the Magistrat 
(pp. 169-80) are sufficiently held together by numbering the nine 
main heads—in spite of the fact that explanatory instances are 
cited, sometimes in special paragraphs, as, e. g., pp. 174-77. The 
same may be said of the paragraphs on the powers of the council 
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of the English city and the sources whence they are derived (pp. 
260-69). The paragraphing of a “chapter” of from one hundred 
to one hundred and seventy pages is, however, a difficult task. 

Much of the material presented is fairly familiar to students of 
municipal administration; though we have not, elsewhere, a com- 
prehensive survey of the municipal government of each country 
taken separately. Dr. Munro misses the opportunity Dr. Fairlie has 
of giving a comparative study, point by point, of the several munici- 
pal governments. He has the advantage, however, of giving an idea 
of, say, Prussian municipal government as a unit; and a synopsis 
or outline would make comparative study very easy of accomplish- 
ment. The present work, moreover, contains many new minor 
points which serve to throw light on the subject; as, for example, 
in the case of the explanation of the réles of politics and political 
parties in municipal elections in Germany (pp. 146-50) ; and in the 
reasons for the high standard of municipal councilors in that country 
(pp. 150-54); and the position of the Deputationen as executive 
committees is brought out especially well (pp. 197-205). Many 
points are made much clearer than in previous books, as, to cite 
two more instances from Germany, the result of disagreement 
between the council and the Magistrat (p. 161), and the payment 
of members of the Magistrat (p. 163), not to mention more. 

Certain features have been cited by previous writers on Euro- 
pean municipal government, and even given space out of proportion 
to their relative importance because they were so radically different 
from what we have in America. Dr. Munro has, in several in- 
stances, shown how some, at least, of these features are more or 
less occasional rather than regular. Thus, for example, the formal 
regulation of a heavy fine to make civil service compulsory (p. 154) ; 
and the refusal of the king of Prussia to ratify the selection of a 
certain man as burgomaster of Berlin (p. 188). 

The footnotes are adequate for the student who wishes to trace 
statements to their sources, and yet there is not a superabundance 
of them. Dr. Munro has steered very successfully between Scylla 
and Charybdis, in this respect. He has usually made his points 
clearly, using cross-references and footnotes where necessary. In 
some few instances, however, there is something to be desired; as, 
for example, is the case with the “higher authorities” referred to 
on p. 164. This is always a difficult point for American students, 
since we do not have higher administrative officers who have more 
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or less control of certain municipal affairs. Hence such statements 
“In the case of paid magistrates, the choice of the council 


as: 
must be confirmed by the higher authorities before it becomes 
valid” (p. 164), and “. . . . the higher authorities may tem- 
porarily fill the post . . . .” (ibid.), ought to include some reference 


to the particular authority intended. To be sure, it is possible that 
reference is here made to what, three pages earlier, were called 
“the appropriate higher authorities,’ with a footnote explaining 
which they are in the instance there mentioned; but if that be the 
case, it seems as though a footnote to that effect should be given. 

Especially commendable is the use made of French and Ger- 
man terms. No attempt at mere display is shown, but the phrases, 
often so difficult to render adequately in English, are given— 
usually in parentheses after the English translation. This is of 
great help to the student who uses the sources, as sometimes he 
can hardly tell just what a writer is referring to if only the trans- 
lation is given—so difficult of exact translation are many terms and 
phrases found in foreign works on municipal government. One 
wonders, however, why the French terms should be italicized while 
the German ones are left in Roman. Italicizing the French terms 
gives them an importance and an emphasis that are not in keeping 
with their purely explanatory character. One is inclined to prefer 
the clearer, more uniform appearance of the page in the chapter 
devoted to Prussian cities. One notes an anomaly in the italicizing 
of the word arrondissement throughout the chapter on French 
cities ; though the same word is in roman on p. 136. 

There is a good bibliography with a terse characterization of 
many of the works named. The list seems almost more inclusive 
than necessary, as some of the articles and books given are of very 
minor importance. The characterizations given of the works are, 
however, so far as we are able to check them, thoroughly depend- 
able; and these will serve to indicate, even to a beginner, those 
references which will be most valuable for him. 

The style is sometimes too involved for rapid reading——many 
sentences needing to be broken up and recast—but the work is to 
be strongly recommended as a textbook because of its inclusiveness, 
conciseness, accuracy, and unified treatment. 

Howarp WoopHEAD 
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The Spiritual Significance of Modern Socialism. By Joun 
Sparco. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1908. Pp. 94. 

Mr. Spargo understands the temper of religious people and he 
has written an eloquent and attractive appeal to the church to be- 
come an organ of socialism. Socialism is not defined, but private 
property, the monogamic family, freedom of investigation and pub- 
lication, and tolerance of religion are declared to be compatible with 
his creed. Many important difficulties are not touched, as the possi- 
bility of reconciling public control with the advantages of personal 
initiation, and we have yet to see whether socialists will accept the 
idealistic argument. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Determinism and Morals.—Determinism asserts that every volition is 
determined by causes. Free will denies that this is necessarily true of every 
volition. But if the principal of causality is doubted, morals collapse, since 
estimates of right and wrong must presuppose that our actions can have effects. 
Of possible choices in a given case, only those actions which are physically 
possible and which we think of can be choser. Determinism claims that our 
will to choose this or that alternative is the effect of antecedents. The fact 
that we judge one course objectively right may be the cause of our choosing 
that course, hence moral deliberation is of value. 

Without the principle of causality, almost all actions would be irrational, and 
we would be estopped from attempting to influence the volitions of others. So, 
too, a decision based on belief in one’s duty is caused by this sense of duty.— 
Bertrand Russell, Hibbert Journal, October, 1908. A. =. & 


The Woman Movement in England.—Woman’s Suffrage has its roots 
in centuries of history, is sustained by a volume of opinion, has already enormous 
rights which it is intended to safeguard, and has commanded the attention of 
the Imperial Government and the world by its militant, devoted methods. From 
1832 to 1867 women were deprived of the right of suffrage which has been 
theirs. In 1888 a court decision deprived them of the right to seats on the 
London County Council. In 1894 an act of Parliament discriminated against 
women acting as Justices of the Peace. In 1907 they were empowered to sit 
on Borough and County Councils, if qualified. Out of the present 670 members 
of the House of Commons, 420 were pledged to Woman’s Suffrage at the 
beginning. The Cabinet, excepting the Prime Minister, opposed it, but the 
suffragist demonstrations have forced it to yield and a bill is to be introduced. 
The women want to vote, and believe in the power of politics to raise their 
status, to ameliorate distress, industrial and social, and to open large fields of 
social service.—C. D. Aked, Norih American Review, November, 1908. A. E. R. 


The Problem of Decadence.—Is decadence a feature of the social group 
as senescence is of the individual organism? If so, is decadence a characteristic 
of the race which is biological; of the nation, which is psychological; or of 
the state, which is ethical and political ? 

As to race decadence, positive evidence does not show that any extinct 
races have become so because of a drying-up of their vitality, neither does 
analogy of the senescence of the individual apply, for in the individual there is 
nothing to compare to the intermixture of strains which characterizes the 
development of races. Concerning national decadence, we find the analogy 
with individual senescence is vague. Such examples as the Jews show that 
change of environment may be met successfully. Nor could the decadence of a 
nation be other than a serious loss to mankind as a whole. Nor is it possible 
to determine accurately the period at which a nation is born or grows old. 
For the state, wise guidance of its changing tendencies may make it stronger, 
nobler, more self-reliant, and in fact the ruin of new states is more common 
than of old ones.—W. R. Sorley, The Sociological Review, October, 1908. 

A. E. R. 


The Progress of Education in China.—-Ten years ago a revival of learn- 
ing was strongly advocated by Chang Chih Tung in a book which was widely 
circulated in China. He foresaw that western learning would not be an un- 
mixed blessing, for he felt that the practical education of the west would tend 
to undermine the moral education of China. He urged also a revival of pure 
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Confucianism. The new learning is now eagerly received by the people. But 
“the new learning teaches them to fear our power; it does not teach them to 
love or to respect us. Consequently the first contact with our literature and 
our customs is profoundly repulsive.” This is the basis of reaction against the 
West.—Roland Allen, Cornhill Magazine, November, 1908. A. E. R. 


The Revolt of Woman.—There are 5,500,000 women-workers in Eng- 
land. Man cannot claim her vassalage since he no longer supports her. The 
condition of revolt will not change because of the increasing economic need of 
women and the lessening importance of the home. The revolt is world-wide, 
even the women of the east asking release from the thraldom of the harem, 
Some trades unions have seen the necessity of insisting on equal wages for women. 
By woman’s suffrage Australia finds “the power of the best men reinforced 
and the hands of the conscientious legislator strengthened.” Equality in 
politics and industry is the only possible law for the democracies of the future.— 
Harold Spender, The Albany Review, August, 1908. i ae 


La science sociale a-t-elle une méthode qui lui soit propre.—A _ science 
is not constituted until the search after knowledge of its object is organized in a 
methodical fashion. Social science has up to this time been prevented from 
being really classed among the sciences, not only because of the uncertainty 
of its object but especially by reason of the absence of any distinctive method 
of its own. Every science must determine its special method according to 
the nature of its subject-matter. Since social science has a subject-matter of 
its own, it ought to have, and has, a method of its own. The perception of its 
true subject-matter and its true method are developed simultaneously. Le Play’s 
method of rigorous observation and conscientious analysis of the facts must be 
the basis of all method in social science.—Robert Pinot, La science sociale, 
June, 1908, p. 15. 


Quel est l’objet de la science sociale?—A science is the knowledge of 
an order of objects or of determined phenomena. A science is constituted by 
the progressive application of analysis and classification to the orders of objects 
or the phenomena, of which knowledge is desired. Social science is a science, 
then, if knowledge of its subject-matter may be reached through analysis and 
classification. Its subject-matter is society. But what is “society”? Society 
is the “ensemble” cf the groupings, by the aid of which men have provided for 
the existence and perpetuity of the race. There is no society without groupings; 
there are no groupings without society. The grouping is the essential social 
phenomenon, and to obtain a knowledge of society it is necessary and sufficient 
to acquire a knowledge of these groupings. The object of “la science sociale” 
is thus the analysis and classification of the different groupings which men 
form to insure the existence and perpetuity of the race, and the determination 
of their laws.—Robert Pinot, La science sociale, June, 1908, p. 1. = AA 


Races in the United States.—For ethnic diversity on a large scale the 
United States is certainly unique. Our people have been diverse in origin from 
the very start. Today the foreign-born and their children constitute one-third 
of our total population. What is to be the outcome—a uniform American type, 
or a mixture of distinct racial elements? Factors tending to favor intermixture 
are: the mobility of our population; the inequality in the numbers of the sexes 
among the foreigners; and the effects upon them of the change of environment— 
physical and social. Differences in language and religion, and race segregation 
tend to prevent ethnic intermixture. Intermarriage of the races is taking 
place to a limited degree. As to a possible final type, little can be predicted. 
The Anglo-Saxon stock in America may be physically inundated by the engulf- 
ing flood of European peoples.—W. Z. Ripley, Atlantic Monthly, December, 
1908, p. 745. 


Le travail féminin 4 domicile et son influence sur |’affaiblissement de 
la race.—The continued development of the sweating system, with its exploita- 
tion of women and children, is a menace to the race, and to the French people. 
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The birth of healthy children, and their necessary care and proper nourishment 
after birth, are all made impossible for the woman of the sweated industry. 
The work of women and children in the home is not less detrimental to public 
health and morals, and consequently to the family and to the race, than their 
work in factories. The chief cause of the evils of the sweating system are: 
the ease with which workers are replaced; the difficulty of organizing the work- 
ers into unions; the competitions of rural workers and those not entirely de- 
pendent upon their labor; the desire for profit and the fierce competition of 
the employers. Remedies must come through private initiative and legislative 
intervention. Pure charity, as a type of the former, will accomplish nothing. 
The Consumer’s League is contributing much to that education of public 
opinion, which must precede all effective reform. Legislation should provide 
for the establishment and enforcement of a minimum rate of wages, such as 
would be sufficient to maintain a proper standard of life for the working woman. 
Mme. Leroy Liberage, La reforme sociale, November 1, 1908, p. 546. E. F. C. 


Unemployment at Home and Abroad.—Unemployment may be measured 
by three different tests: the trade union employment test, the immigration and 
emigration test, and the savings bank test. Comparing Great Britain with 
Germany for the period ranging from 1900 to 1908, unemployment among 
British trade unionists was 4 times as great, British emigration was from 
10 to 15 times as large, and savings bank deposits grew only one-sixth as rapidly 
in Great Britain as in Germany. The preparation of unemployment in Germany 
as compared with that in Great Britain is about as 10 to 35. Comparing Great 
Britain with the United States, the trade union employment test is unreliable, 
but the emigration and immigration test and the savings bank deposits test show 
unemployment to have been practically non-existent in the latter country from 
1900 to 1907. In Germany and the United States full employment is the rule; 
in Great Britain it is the exception. In Germany and the United States unem- 
ployment is usually unknown; in Great Britain, it is permanent and varies only 
in degree.—J. Ellis Barker, Fortnightly Review, December, 1908, p. 964. 

» G 


The Delays of the Law. —Our present administration of justice does not 
insure continued popular satisfaction with its results. The prosecution of 
criminals has not been sufficiently certain and thorough. This defect must be 
remedied or it will ultimately destroy the republic. Another great evil exists 
in the delays in the adminisiration of justice between individuals, These delays 
impose an unequal burden uyor. the poor litigant. The reform must be reached 
through improvement in our judicial procedure. Our codes of procedure must 
be simplified. Judges in the lower courts wait too long in writing their opinions 
and judgments. The right of appeal should be limited. Higher qualifications 
should be required of justices of the peace. Delays and expense in damage suits 
of employees against public-service corporations may be reduced by a system of 
official arbitration, without resort to jury trials.—William H. Taft, Yale Law 
Journal, November, 1908, p. 28. a Bo Ge 


The Superannuated Man.—One of the most significant developments of 
the past ten years has been the adoption of pension plans by more than seventy 
great corporations. The pension idea in this country has practically developed 
within these ten years. The largest and most efficient corporations now regard 
pensions as good business. They largely solve the problem of how to get out 
of a large labor force the most efficient service. The corporation that can 
assure its employees a reasonable permanency of employment, promotion in the 
order of precedence and fitness, and a satisfactory provision for old age, will 
inevitably attract the highest grade of men and obtain from them the most 
efficient work. The pensions granted to superannuated college professors by the 
Carnegie Foundation have this same ultimate aim, the improvement of the 
service.—Burton J. Hendrick, McClures, December, 1908, p. 115. a F. G 
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La crise morale dans les sociétés contemporaines.—Contemporary _ soci- 
eties have not yet succeeded in giving to their moral life a normal trend. 
The confusion is not less great in the doctrines than in the facts and doings 
of practical life. This moral crisis has two main causes: first, the pro- 
found changes which have come about in the industrial world and in political 
and social institutions; second, the great revival through which scientific and 
philosophic thought has opened to discussion the very basis of morality, and 
denied the reality of certain duties. Sociologists have emphasized the first 
cause; in reality the problem of the basis of the moral code is the essential 
thing. This basis, to be effective, must satisfy the critical exigencies of our 
reason, and the emotional tendencies of our heart.—M. Bureau, Bulletin de la 
société francaise de philosophie, April, 1908, p. 107. 


Celibate Education Today.— We are facing an era of celibate education. 
The celibate man was a failure as a teacher; the celibate woman will fail in 
the schoolroom just as he did. Failure is the lot of each because each is 
abnormal. The best type of male teacher is the married man. But the married 
woman in the school is a still more abnormal exemplar than the “old maid.” 
Her place is in the home—there lies her highest, holiest, and, in fact, only duty. 
For teachers we must select women under thirty years of age. They are still 
normal, still cherishing matrimony as woman’s work in life. Woman at this 
age is at the high-tide of her life; her disposition is then most sympathetic, and 
her ideals the clearest and strongest.—E. S., Popular Science Monthly, November, 
1908, p. 423. 


A Slump in French Socialism.—-Half a dozen years ago the French political 
world was ruled by M. Jaurés, the leader of the socialist party. But the country 
acknowledged it as a political party, not as the vanguard of socialism. Then, 
came the “unification” of tne party; it cut itself adrift from the parties of 
Bourgeoisism, and immediately fell out of the political world back into its own 
little world. Its leaders ceased to be opportunists, and conformed to the new 
doctrinaire discipline. Since M. Clemenceau has been a cabinet minister, his 
deliberate and determined policy has been to widen the breach dug by “unified” 
socialism itself between socialism and the reality of politics. He has achieved 
his end, and the slump in French socialism is a reality—Laurence Jerrold, 
Contemporary Review, October, 1908, p. 422. 


Education and the Socialistic Movement.—What is likely to be the per- 
manent attitude of the scientific mind toward the claims of thorough-going 
socialism? While acknowledging the evils of the present system and the need 
for improvement, a majority of persons believe that socialism is not practicable 
and not desirable. Its unfavorable possibilities bulk large in an intelligent view. 
The present industrial system holds large possibilities for the future. A 
continued gain in productive power is certain. The laborer will be enabled to 
raise himself by his own efforts surely and steadily toward the condition of 
which he dreams. He may become in large degree economically ‘ndependent, 
and socially equal to the rich. A stronger democracy may be realized than any 
which a leveling of fortunes would bring.—John Bates Clark, Atlantic Monthly, 
October, 1908, p. 433. F.C 


Eugenics, the Science of Rearing Human Thoroughbreds.— The _ stock- 
breeder controls by artificial selection; society by social selection. Existing 
struggle is between groups of men. The folk-ways determine who shall live and 
breed. With the spread of Weismannism emphasis is laid on the importance of 
inborn characteristics. The question of interest is, who shall be born? The 
vital objection to eugenics is the belief that “nature has managed things better 
than we can.” The incompetency of agents, inability to secure continuity, 
liability to disastrous errors are all to be feared. Galton’s Fellow works along 
the line of (1) historical inquiry into the rates of contribution to population of 
the several classes of scciety; (2) facts under which thriving families originate ; 
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(3) social factors that control the strength of passion. This is a modest 
programme. Eugenics must be introduced into the folk-ways. A tendency to 
exogamy, for example, has been of advantage to the group. If the observance of 
eugenic principles favors a group then eugenics will crystalize into the 
customs of controlling groups. It is only thus that it can become such a force 
as its founders hope.—Albert G. Keller, Yale Review, August, 1908. J. T. H. 


The Historical Church and Modern Political Tendencies.—The tend- 
ency of modern politics is not in the direction of liberty. The test of freedom is 
the liberty of minorities. By this test the democracies of Greece failed. The 
Macedonian Empire produced the theory of cosmopolitanism. The Stoics de- 
fended liberty by the Jus Naturale. The Romans joined it with the Jus 
Gentium as part of the Roman law. The history of this conception is almost 
that of freedom. The existence of the Catholic church was the realization of 
a concrete barrier, which the Stoics and Roman law could not make effective. 
The collapse of the Catholic church and of the system of estates at the end of 
the fifteenth century removed the checks which had prevented the formation 
of the autocratic unitary state. The idea of state-autocracy persists today 
despite the French Revolution. The tyranny of democracy was feared by 
J. S. Mill and Lord Acton. This doctrine of the state has been accepted by 
the English Socialists. Socialism is a new form of militant religion, with 
whose increase the whole community will be immersed in increasing complexities 
of economic and political affairs before the working of the law of substitution 
has had time to counteract the loss of mental output due to the abolition of a 
cultured class. Against this tendency the church must continually protest.— 
G. H. Fendick, Economic Review, October, 1908. 


The Treatmen of Women Prisoners. —lIn this respect England has some- 
thing to learn from America. It is difficult for discharged men prisoners to 
obtain work, for women almost impossible. The prisons give no chance for 
regeneration. Unnecessary restrictions, deprivation of fresh air, monotonous 
and insufficient food, unsanitary conditions, lack of interesting employment, 
all unite to render the discharged woman prisoner certain to return to her 
lawless life. Imprisonment does not cure crime. The most pressing need of 
English prisons is reorganization of prison industries. By this means women 
could be made good mothers with some knowledge of cooking and care of 
children. Women boards of commissioners, women doctors and nurses are 
urgently needed, the separation of prisoners into classes according to offense, 
character, and mental condition. Lastly, state organization of Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies is essential.—Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, Contemporary 
Review, October, 1908. 


Democracy and Scholarship.—The permanent interests of democracy 
demand that the pursuit of knowledge shall be made by its own servants, in its 
own interest, that it may not subserve the interests of a class. As the pursuit 
of wealth cannot properly be the one aim of a people, there must be other tests of 
success. The scholarly classes will furnish leaders to replace the boss. 
Scholarship in abstract subjects satisfying the higher wants of the people is 
necessary to prevent the decay of democracy. We are concerned with the 
solution of the problems of poverty, of the government of cities, of immigration. 
The scholar should lead in such work. The scholar must be the servant, not 
the slave, of democracy.—David Kinley, Science, October 16, 1908. J. T. H. 


Poor Relief in Switzerland. —Each of the twenty-two cantons and three 
half cantons has its own poor-relief system and twenty of them its Poor Law. 
The Bundesrath cannot interfere with the cantons, but does furnish federal 
relief to those destitute by reason of military service and to the poor districts 
where needed. Each poor district must care for its own whether they live in its 
borders or not. The Poor-Law Bureau has wide discretionary powers in 
placing in institutions where they are forced to work not only the poor, but 
those likely to become a burden. In Berne one of the nine members of the 
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cantonal Regierungsrath is at the head of the Armen Direktion and is responsible 
to his colleague and the people. F've trained officials are Direktion officials, 
These build and manage institutions for the poor. Twelve Poor Commissioners 
paid by the government advise and criticize the Direktion. They investigate the 
causes of poverty.—Edith Sellers, Contemporary Review, October, 1908. 


The College of Discipline and the College of Freedom.—The Ameri- 
can college, not thoroughly articulated either with the secondary schools or the 
university and with the cost of its maintenance rapidly growing, is undergoing 
increasing scrutiny. Its final place in our educational system, however, will 
be settled on the basis of some prevailing educational ideal. The differences in 
American colleges today rest upon the relative weight given to the ideal of 
discipline and the ideal of freedom. The extremes of these ideals are rep- 
resented by Harvard and Westpoint. Their purposes (contrary to common 
opinion) are identical, Westpoint, like Harvard, not being a mere technical school 
but seeking to develop men successful in any calling. The roll of alumni as a 
test of the work of a college may be misleading, but in this respect each of 
these ranks high. Each type of school tends to a certain superficiality. The 
special function of a college should be neither discipline nor freedom but to 
serve as a transition school in which the boy grows out of one into the other.— 
Henry S. Pritchett, Atlantic, November, 1908. 


The Red Spook of Socialism. —Socialism may nag existing government 
into reforms but as a theory it is opposed to the spirit of our people. Para- 
doxically it favors woman suffrage, though that would double the vote against 
socialism, women being by nature conservative. Twenty centuries of hard 
knocks have made them so. The laborers are in much the same condition, 
trained to obey. The poor rather approve the ostentation of the rich employers. 
The labor unions are not friendly to socialism. ‘“Gompers can’t deliver the 
goods” has proved a true prophecy. The farmer population is unfriendly to 
socialism for obvious reasons. No matter how many votes the socialists poll 
they cannot change the constitution. “The Red Specter is a spook. It does not 
exist and if it did it would be unconstitutional.”—Eugene Wood, New England 
Mag., November, 1908. Fe 


Miscarriage of Life in the West.—The drifting away of the mind to 
sensuous planes, its inability to serve the spirit is life-miscarrying. Every land 
has its own obstruction to true life. The west does not distinguish between 
kernel and shell. In religion we find verbal controversy that seeks to monopolize 
God in the interest of sects instead of seeking the love of God which is the 
essence of religion. A triumvirate of theology, philosophy, and science have 
made the agnostics. The position of the west in industrial progress is a 
mistaking of means for ends. In science it is ignorant of the distinction between 
worldly knowledge and godly knowledge. In politics it is obsessed with the idea 
that the rule of majorities is the rule of the people, a palpable error, for who 
knows how many blessings have been lost by the defeat of minorities.— 
Ramanathan, Hibbert Journal, October, 1908. J. 


Self-Realization and the Criterion of Goodness. —The objection that the 
self-realization theory must answer is its indefiniteness. What type of self is 
to be realized? Though Hedonism and Rationalism have been discarded, they 
yet possessed the advantage of furnishing a definite standard of moral judgment. 
The self is not a combination of elements. It must be conceived dynamically. 
Volition alone expresses the complete self and volition is an organizing activity, 
including all others. In volitional processes the unity of self gives way to 
difference to be later united and enriched. The two features of differentiation 
and integration are always present. An act is good in the degree in which it 
promotes the organization of the full human self. The conditions that are 
fundamental to the organization of the human self are: self-interest, consciousness 
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of the interest of others, adjustment of the human life to the life of the 


cosmos.—Henry W. Wright, Phil. Rev., November, 1908. 


The Feminist Movement and the Birth-Rate. —The philosophical radi- 
cal has no argument against the feminist movement, but the average person is 
unconvinced. Alarm over the decline of the birth-rate has created a demand for 
discrimination as to proper forms of education for the sexes. Stanley Hall’s 
suggestion of education for motherhood ignores the possibility that the girl so 
educated may never have opportunity to marry. Much of the revolt has come 
from the position of women no longer young. A woman with a high sense 
of the duties of motherhood is likely to be unattractive to men. The attitude 
of men toward taarriage places women in an impossible position. Marriage 
between fellow-workers in professions do occur but are hindered by the 
woman’s dislike of economic dependence and the man’s inability to support 
a wife, meanwhile the state needs the children they could rear. State endow- 
ment of motherhood would solve the problem.—‘“B,” Albany Review, April, 1908. 

The Use and Misuse of Statistics in Social Work.:—As a rule the in- 
vestigation is not wide enough to admit of safe generalization, yet generalizations 
are made. The report of the New York Committee on Physical Welfare of 
Children largely failed to reach definite conclusions because no standard of 
comparison was adopted. The budget inquiry of the New York Conference 
which sought to determine the family income necessary for normal life failed to 
distinguish the fundamental necessaries of different race-groups. Misinformation 
in the guise of information does harm. A false generalization supported by a 
statistical table has tremendous authority with the mass of people. The invasion 
of the homes of the poor by the curious investigator is objectionable. It would 
be better not to publish so much that is of indeterminate value. There is need 
of better technique in publishing. There is also need of a new variety of expert, 
one who has at the same time sense of numbers and sense of social values.— 
Kate Holladay Claghorn, Proc. Am. Statistical Assoc., June, 1908. J.T. H. 


Feminism in Politics. —If feminism means the introduction into politics 
of wholly new forces, that would substitute feeling for conviction, enthusiasm 
for argument, we need not dread any revolution; no other state of affairs has 
ever existed. In general, man’s education has little effect on his opinions; his 
qualities as a citizen depend much more on his heart than on his head. He 
does not furnish a contrast to woman in this respect. A study of the genesis of 
men’s political opinions, shows them to be based also, not on reason and con- 
viction, but on feeling and sentiment. The admission of women into politics, 
then, would involve no great change in political methods; but it would mean that 
their admission to a share of social responsibility and their moral education 
would be reflected in the general tone of civic life, in the family, and in men.— 
W. M. Lightbody, Westminster Review, October, 1908. F. F, 


The Mind of Woman. —The fact that our modern progress is mainly the 
accomplishment of the white man is no proof that he is superior to woman or 
to the lower races because of inborn psychological capacity. He has simply 
entered a field of experience, interest, and practice, into which woman and the 
lower races have not yet followed him; he is not a superior creature, but merely 
a specialist. The differences in mental expression between the lower and 
higher races is mostly due to differences of attention and practice, to the 
development of different habits in different regions. Certain organic conditions 
and historical incidents have inclosed woman in habits which she cannot 
fracture, and also given man an attitude toward her which renders her alien 
to his interests and practices. She exists in man’s world of practical and 
scientific activity but is excluded from full participation in it. It is not that 
she cannot accomplish men’s feats, but that as yet, she has not the practice.— 
W. I. Thomas, American Magazine, December, 1908. F, F. 
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The Alternative to Socialism.—A Single Tax system by which all land- 
values would be taxed, by which the economic value of the land would be taken 
for all, while the possession and use of it would be left the people, in short, the 
nationalization of rent instead of the nationalization of land which the socialists 
advocate, would have the beneficial result of removing the restrictions that land 
monopoly now imposes on labor and enterprise on every hand.—Arthur H, 
Weller, Westminster Review, November, 1908. 3 


Le probléme de la population dans l'économie nationale.—The devel- 
opment of civilization in a nation is directly influenced by its population, among 
other things. The aim should be to have not the greatest possible number of 
births, but the greatest number of births of children capable of surviving. This 
vital force of a people presupposes the existence of a vigorous rural population 
to bring new sirength into the middle classes who possess the means of 
success. Therefore a public policy of intervention in favor of the proletariat 
and of the middle classes is a reasonable one.—Eugene Schwiedland, La reforme 
sociale, September, 1908. F, F, 


Some Refiections on the Failure of the Modern City to Provide Recreation 
for Young Girls.—Only in the modern industrial city have men concluded 
that it is no longer necessary for the municipality to provide for the insatiable 
desire for play, and they have therefore entered upon a most dangerous and 
difficult experiment. The modern city sees in young girls only two possibilities, 
both commercial: first, a chance to utilize by day their labor power; second, to 
extract from them in the evening their petty wages, by pandering to their love 
of pleasure.—Jane Addams, Charities and The Commons, December 5, 1908. 

F. F 


The Advance of Civilization in Fiction. —One sign of advance in fiction 
is that the muck-raking novelist is passing, that the popular novelist is showing 
fewer honorable thieves and noble murderers, and not so many heroes and 
heroines that ought to be in the penitentiary. We have been paying more 
attention to the art of the performance in fiction, than to the moral of it. The 
average reader has not yet put his morals and his mind together in reading, 
nor learned to articulate what he wants; he buys it on hearsay, does not select.— 
Mrs. L. H. Harris, Independent, November 19, 1908. F. F. 


Have You Paid Your Board?—We may ask of different classes of society 
whether they have produced as much as they have consumed. The common 
laborer and the specialized worker can answer “yes.” Perhaps the artist and 
scientist can. There are many forms of “business,” however, which give no 
social value to the community; the same is true of women who consume more 
than the housekeeper’s wages and produce no more, of the woman who spends 
enormously. It is time to awake to the social consciousness that we must 
produce more than we consume.—Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Independent, Novem- 
ber 26, 1908. 


The Psychology of Women’s Dress.—The occupation of woman is to 
charm, and when man gave up personal display for specialized skill in occupation, 
woman took up and began to specialize in personal display to charm man, 
Man’s activities are largely a means of supplying woman with those accessories 
which she uses to charm him. Yet she is only a pawn in the industrial game 
played by man. Her individual possessor uses her as a symbol of his wealth, 
and she wears not what she wants, but what the manufacturers want her to 
want. The effect of this on the character of woman is wholly bad, for her 
attention is so bound up with the expression of her own charm, that it stops 
there. If the economic value of the superfluity of women’s dress, and the energy 
and attention they waste on following the fashions were devoted to humanistic 
enterprises, we should be in a fair way to add the elements lacking to make our 
machine system a civilization—W. I. Thomas, American Magazine, November, 


1908. F. F. 
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